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Welcome to th 



T HE 21st century has come a little early for Korean capital¬ 
ism. The rest of us can get a glimpse of it too in the 
magnificent uprising of the Korean working class. 

South Korea was the great success story of capitalism 
transplanted to fresh areas of the world and thriving there. 
Korean capitalism found a largely rural people, ready to be dri¬ 
ven into factories and growing cities. Brutally, it drove them 
there, subjecting them to the disciplines of modern industrial 
production — and to the harsher and sharper disciplines of a 
“modern” authoritarian police state. 

Korean labour movement traditions were weak and had 
been stifled; Korean “socialism” was the hideous Stalinist dic¬ 
tatorship in North Korea. In South Korea capitalism was 
unchallenged master, and it thrived. The Korean capitalists 
reshaped and transformed the world around them. You could 
truly say of them and their international partners what Marx 
said of the early European bourgeoisie: that 

they showed "what man’s activity can _ 

bring about... accomplished wonders". “The 21st C< 
They created wonders greater than the , - 

myths and marvels of Korean history, a e a §- e ( 

Korea that was “modern”, capitalist, bour- Workers’ 111 
geois. They must for a long time have felt that Will re- 
themselves to be all-powerful and invulner- thoroughly 

And what have they really produced? socialism, C 
The agents of their own future destruction, Stalinism.” 

Korean capitalism’s gravediggers! It is in - 

the nature of things that this is what hap¬ 
pens to even the most spectacularly successful capitalism. For 
capitalism, the paths of glory lead but to the grave! 

As Marx put it: “The essential condition for the existence, 
and for the sway, of the bourgeois class, is the formation and 
augmentation of capital; the condition for capital is wage- 
labour. Wage labour rests on competition between the 
labourers. The advance of industry, whose involuntary pro¬ 
moter is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their revolutionary combina¬ 
tion, due to association. 

“The development of modern industry, therefore, cuts 
from under its feet the very foundation on which the bour¬ 
geoisie produces and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie produces, above all, is its own grave-diggers. Its 
fall and the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable.” 

South Korea’s workers show the future to the working 
class in the rest of the developing world, and the world as a 
whole. Industrial revolt generates political revolt. In tire 
process of the struggle, the workers will learn and re-learn the 
need for class politics and for socialism. Modern information 
technology now gives the workers of all the world direct 
access to the ideas of world socialism and to its literary tradi- 


“The 21st century will 
be the age of the new 
workers’ movements 
that will re-create a 
thoroughly democratic 
socialism, cleansed of 
Stalinism.” 


The twentieth century was the age of die Russian revolu¬ 
tion, its triumph, isolation and downfall. It ended in 1989 with 
die collapse of die Stalinist empire in Eastern Europe. In politi¬ 
cal terms, the 21st century has already begun. It will be the 
age of the new workers’ movements that will re-create a thor¬ 
oughly democratic socialism, cleansed of Stalinism. The 
message from Korea for bourgeois and socialists alike is this: 
no power on earth can permanently suppress working-class 
struggle. 

Back in 1850, when capitalism was first seeding itself in 
Asia, Karl Marx read an account by a Christian missionary, Karl 
Gutzlaff, of the social upheaval and dislocation created in 
China by the importation of cheap machine-produced goods. 
Among the things Karl Gutzlaff had seen was the Taipei move¬ 
ment, whose adherents aspired to a primitive-socialist 
equality. Marx wrote: “When Herr Gutzlaff returned among 
Europeans after an absence of twenty 

_ years he heard talk of socialism and asked 

tury will what it was. After he was given an expla- 

* nation he exclaimed with alarm: ‘Is there 

me new anywhere that I can escape that perni- 

'ementS cious teaching? The very same thing has 

eate a been preached for some time by many 

, people of the mob in China!’” 

-UiOCl. a SC Marx let his imagination, his hopes and 

ansed of his Optimism soar as he dwelt on the 

report from distant China. He wrote in the 

- Neue Rheinische Zeitung Review no.2: 

“When in their imminent flight [from revo¬ 
lution] across Asia our European reactionaries will ultimately 
arrive at the Wall of China, at the gates that lead to the strong¬ 
hold of arch-reaction and arch-conservatism, who knows if 
they will not find there the inscription: Republique Chinoise. 
Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite?” 

As always Marx was optimistically telescoping and fore¬ 
shortening the things he prophetically hoped for. In Marx’s 
fantasy the revolution which the reactionaries were fleeing 
would have outrun them. In Korea, conversely, the working- 
class militancy which the capitalists hope they have buried in 
the older lands of capitalism rises up out of the ground they 
have tilled in the promised lands of new capitalism. 

When, today, the anti-socialists and triumphant arch-reac¬ 
tionaries — those who spread the word that the working class 
is a spent force, capitalism eternal, and history ended in the 
uncontestable triumph of the bourgeoisie — look to the show¬ 
case lands of new capitalism, what they already see and hear is 
Marx’s old slogan, “Workers of the world, unite!" Soon — in 
Korea, Singapore, South Africa, in China, and in Europe and 
America — they will again hear it in full, echoing across the 
world in the mouths of revolutionary workers: 

“Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your chains. You have a world to win.” 
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ORTHERN Ireland’s so-called “peace process” has less 
and less “peace” in it. If there still is a “process” it is mov¬ 
ing in reverse. It has been moving backwards since the 
Provisional IRA bombed Canary Wharf last February. 

Gerry Adams, threatening while he “comments", says “the 
genie” of political violence is again more or less “out of the 
bottle” into which it was corked for a while after the Provi¬ 
sional IRA ceasefire of August 1994. 

Full-scale violence is not quite back yet. The Provisional 
IRA has not yet resumed the old all-out war in the Six Counties. 
It is conducting only a limited military campaign. The Protes¬ 
tant paramilitary groups are still on “ceasefire”, even though at 
least one of them, the “Ulster Freedom Fighters”, has a very 
loose understanding of ceasefire: they attack Republicans. 

But war, a “restrained” war, is now again being waged in 
Northern Ireland, and at a quickening tit-for-tat pace. It is 
unlikely, if it goes on, to remain “restrained”. 

It is only a matter of time before such activity as the Provi¬ 
sional IRA rocket attack on the Courts of Justice in Belfast on 6 
January — supposed to target the British state — produces an 
“accidental" massacre of civilians and an open and complete 
end of the Protestant paramilitary ceasefire. 

Time and again it has been bloodily shown that only a thin 
line of chance and accident separates “smart” bombings from 
civilian slaughter. To the Provisional IRA, the Belfast Courts of 
Justice may be a pure symbol of British rule, but in the real 
Northern Ireland the building exists in the heart of a densely 
populated city, where most of the people — the Protestant- 
Unionists — see “British rule” as their self-rule. 

Meantime, as the ground catches fire under their feet, the 
politicians go on talking about the “peace process”. That is one 
of the problems: on every side cant and claptrap about “peace” 
and “democracy” dominate all discussion on Northern Ireland. 
The real governing issues are almost never stated plainly and 
honestly. Everybody appeals to “democracy” and “peace" 
while pursuing other goals. The British want the status quo, 
modified; the Provisional IRA want the British to coerce the 
Protestants into a united Ireland; and die mainstream Protes¬ 
tants want the British to crush Catholic resistance to the Six 
Counties state. The Provisionals have learned from, and now 
outdo, the mainstream politicians in duplicity, dishonesty and 
double-talk. 

Why are the politicians paralysed? John Hume, leader of 
the constitutional-nationalist Social Democratic and Labour 
Party, says that three months ago, acting for the Provisional 
IRA, he put it to John Major that a new Provisional IRA cease¬ 
fire could be had, with a Provisional IRA declaration of support 
for the "Mitchell principles" abjuring political violence. The 
price? A British government declaration that a new ceasefire 
would win Sinn Fein immediate access to die peace talks. 

Hume is now possibly too close to Sinn Fein — he wants a 
sectarian electoral pact with them — but he is a serious and 
competent politician. He brokered the 1994 ceasefire. There is 
no reason not to believe him. 

Why then does the British government continue to let the 


situation in Northern Ireland deteriorate? It is not just that 
Britain has a weak, lame-duck, minority government, though 
that must be part of it. It is also that events after August 1994 
showed up the fearsome complexity of the political problem. 

If Britain lets the Provisionals in on peace talks, then some 
or most of the Orange politicians will walk out. Seeing Sinn 
Fein’s admission to talks as the first step in making substantial 
concessions to the SF/IRA position, they will “occupy the 
moral high ground” and refuse to sit down with Sinn Fein until 
the IRA has handed in its guns. That is, until it has surrendered 
and disarmed. It is not going to. 

The truth is that in 1994 and after, “peace” only brought 
everybody up against the political intractability of Northern Ire¬ 
land. Peace solved none of the fundamental issues; and 
without political solutions permanent peace is impossible. It is 
a vicious circle. 

As always Britain balances on the basis of the status quo —• 
and the Six Counties status quo is untenable. As always, Britain 
puts British political problems above “statesmanship” in Ire¬ 
land. As almost always, British politicians behave towards 
Ireland with hardened, age-old irresponsibility and an underly¬ 
ing icy bourgeois indifference. As things are going, by the time 
of the general election — probably May — Northern Ireland 
may once more have spiralled back into large-scale violence. 

The main responsibility for this situation lies with the 
British government now, and with generations of British gov¬ 
ernments in the past. Yet the Provisional IRA — whose military 
campaign sets the pace for other sectarian-communalist mili¬ 
tary campaigns — also bears a great responsibility. Its entire 
military activity is futile — and utterly counterproductive for 
its stated goal of a united Ireland. If large-scale slaughter 
returns to Northern Ireland, then the direct and immediate 
responsibility will lie with the Provisional IRA. 

Central to the unending tragedy is the fact that the labour 
movement in Northern Ireland has no independent policy for a 
democratic solution to the division in the Six Counties working 
class. Neither does the British labour movement. Labour's front 
bench maintain a militant bipartisanship with the Tories. Inso¬ 
far as there is any rank-and-file labour movement activity on 
Ireland, it is confined to echoing the Provisional IRA’s suici- 
dally misleading and scandalously dishonest propaganda. 

In this issue, Workers’ Liberty prints the text of an impor¬ 
tant debate between us and Sinn Fein. It took place at the 
Workers’ Liberty 1994 Summer School on the eve of the cease¬ 
fire. There the reader will find the issues in Northern Ireland 
spelled out in basic terms. The alternatives are set out, 
between socialism and real Irish republicanism — the republi¬ 
canism of Wolfe Tone and James Connolly — on one side, and 
the Provisionals’ communalist militarism on the other. We urge 
readers to circulate the debate and to discuss the issues. 

It is only by educating and re-educating the British labour 
movement on these questions that socialists can hope to make 
British labour into a force working for working-class progress 
in Ireland. Right now it is either unconscionably indifferent or, 
the left, mostly talks malignant Provo nonsense. 
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“After the rising of the 17th June [the East Berlin work¬ 
ers' uprising of1953] the Secretary of the Writers' 

Union had leaflets handed out in the Stalinallee in 
which it can be read that the people had forfeited the 
confidence of the government, and could only win it 
back by renewed efforts. Would it not be simpler if the 
government dissolved the people and elected another?” 

Berthold Brecht, “The Solution” 

T HE Blair groupies of the Labour Coordinating Committee 
have flown a kite in which they propose the effective 
destruction of the Labour Party. (We report on page 21). 
They want to abolish constituency General Committees; trans¬ 
form Labour Party conference into a rally; abolish the National 
Executive Committee and replace it with an “NEC” that deals 
only with organisational matters; and confine all policy-making 
to the parliamentary leadership. 

Tony Blair and his coterie are believed to back this plan. 
They fear that the old trade-union-based Labour Party would 
be a major focus for resistance to a Blair government. Their 
solution is effectively to abolish the Labour Party! Though it 
now looks unlikely that the Blairites will go for an open and 
complete break with the unions, this is tactics, and not a sub¬ 
stantial retreat from the programme revealed by Stephen Byers 
at the TUC last September. 

The Blairites want to keep the existing union donations as 
well as securing additional finance from big business dona¬ 
tions and the state to cover the additional expense of creating 
a network of paid agents in every constituency. 

They also fear defeat if the issues are posed sharply. They 
wish to keep shreds of the trade union link in order to make it 
easier for trade union officials who back Blair to sell their anti¬ 
democratic agenda to union members. They will try to break 
the link and destroy internal party democracy in practice 
while pretending that no such thing is happening. 

The Blairite apparatus is increasingly distinct from the old 
Labour and trade-union bureaucracy. The Blairite project rep¬ 
resents and reflects an attempt to bureaucratise wider layers of 
British politics than the old Labour and trade-union bureau¬ 
cracy ever managed to reach. They aim to diminish bourgeois 
democracy as well as labour-movement democracy. No less is 
involved when they aim effectively to drive the organised 
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labour movement out of politics and to substitute a bureaucra¬ 
tised “New Labour” parliamentary part)’, raised high above and 
— outside elections — out of all possibility of control by its 
supporters. 

Yet — and here lies their difficulty — while hostile to the 
existing trade-union-based labour bureaucracy, the Blair group 
is still dependent on the union officials for funds and for its 
continued political domination of the labour movement. With¬ 
out the backing or benevolent “neutrality” of the union 
leaders, the Blairites can not carry through their “project” and 
emerge as a fully-fledged independent entity. 

If the trade union bureaucracy — in particular, the big 
three, Bickerstaffe of UNISON, Morris of the TGWU and 
Edmonds of the GMB — were now to launch a serious political 
battle against Blair and for their organisations’ policies on the 
Health Service, full employment, trade union rights, a mini¬ 
mum wage, and so on, then the Blairite stranglehold would be 
broken very quicldy. 

They will have to be dragged into it kicking and scream¬ 
ing. And without a massive democratic revolt in the trade 
unions, a CLP-based resistance to Blair will stand little chance 
of victory in a ballot in which Blair will use the mass media to 
appeal to his passive armchair supporters. So, can the union 
ranks force the union leaders into a serious fight against Blair’s 
attempt to drive the organised labour movement out of poli¬ 
tics? 

Evidently, the Blairites fear that they can. They are 
already making attempts to head off the opposition. The likes 
of John Prescott and Robin Cook are trying to promote a 
slightly less anti-union version of the Blair plan through their 
intermediary Peter Hain, the man who is trying to copyright 
the word “soft”, as in “soft left”. An indication of just how bad 
this “third option” will be can be had from the reports that 
John Edmonds is not worried about Labour Party conference 
losing its sovereignty because “we will control the fringe, and 
the media will be interested in us”. Yeah... Edmonds will not 
willingly kick up a fuss in defence of the principles of collec¬ 
tive democracy and of keeping the labour movement in 
politics. 

Nevertheless, the rank and file could still force a serious 
confrontation between the trade unions and the Blairite cuck¬ 
oos in the Labour nest. 

What should socialists do? We must win the union confer¬ 
ences and Labour Party delegates to a commitment to defend 
collective, participatory democracy. If necessary, the unions 
must hold their own ballots on the Blair proposals, with a rec¬ 
ommendation to the members to reject them. If rank-and-file 
pressure to raise the stakes is powerful enough, it can force 
the officials to fight Blair rather than just go through the 
motions of limp pseudo-opposition. 

The class politics of the proposed constitutional changes 
must be brought out plainly and unmistakably. We must focus 
on winning the Labour Party in Parliament and in the country 
for a fight to keep the organised labour movement in politics 
and for the immediate demands of the trade unions — trade 
union rights, full employment, a minimum wage, rebuilding 
the Health Service and the welfare state. 

Nothing less than the future of working-class politics in 
Britain for a long time to come is now at stake. 
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T RAINCREW grades, guards and ticket- 
examiners, wanted a Physical Needs 
Break — which is nothing grander 
than a few minutes off to go to the toilet — 
and an 11% payrise for past productivity 
increases. They opened their dispute in 
September with an overtime ban and a 
series of one-day strikes. 

The strikes were organised by their 
union, the RMT. Management are used to 
having all the initiative in relations with 
their workers, so they were alarmed by the 
union setting out to fight for something. 
From day one, they waged a dirty fight, 
feeding the media propaganda about the 
number of services still running, and mak¬ 
ing disciplinary threats, but the strikes were 
solid, and by the end of November manage¬ 
ment were desperate. 

The RMT planned to escalate with a 
five-day strike from 23 to 28 November. 
Management retaliated by threatening to 
sack the entire RM T Traincrew. In 
response, activists organised unofficial 
action — they stepped up the work to rule 
which, in an industry which runs on over¬ 
time, meant 200-250 trains were cancelled 
each day. The union threatened to ballot all 
its other 3,000 members on Scotrail if the 
sackings were carried out. 

In October management threatened to 
use ASLEF members to undermine the RMT 
strike. ASLEF drivers would do the job of 
striking guards. ASLEF’s leadership were 
running scared of the sequestration of 
union funds if they did not comply, and 
told their members to co-operate. It was 
highly doubtful, however, that management 
could take action against ASLEF in these cir¬ 
cumstances. In the event, rank and file 
ASLEF drivers in ever)' depot on Scotrail 
refused to co-operate, and management 
backed off. 

None of us envies the position of 
ASLEF members throughout this dispute. 
Some of them have taken out dual member¬ 
ship, joining RMT so they can strike 
alongside RMT colleagues. The majority of 
ASLEF members hung on to see what would 
be the outcome of the dispute raging 
among ASLEF officials. 

Divisional Council reps and the ASLEF 
Executive debated whether to ballot in pur¬ 
suit of the 37 hour week they had been 
promised by August 1996, which — sur¬ 
prise —- had not materialised. Or whether 
to hold a referendum ballot on a restructur¬ 
ing package facing their members. 

They came down for a ballot, 


prompted by the mood among their own 
members to open up a second front against 
management. But once again they let rail 
workers down. Instead of naming a strike 
day to coincide with RMT’s five-day strike, 
they picked 9 December for their first day 
of action. And in the end they called off the 
strike, in favour of putting the restructuring 
deal to drivers. 

The restructuring deal entails 11-hour 
shifts, 123 job losses and greater productiv¬ 
ity and flexibility from drivers for similar 
money to their earnings now. In short, it is 
a loss for ASLEF's members. This is the posi¬ 
tion in January. The drivers now await a 
ballot on their deal. Activists on the ground 
are angrily circulating petitions and putting 
motions of no-confidence in the Divisional 
Council reps who are recommending the 
deal. 


“The beginnings of a 
network of rank and file 
activists were 
established in adversity” 


There have been similar tensions in the 
RMT between the rank and file and the 
union leadership. The rank and file have 
been turning up to mass meetings in num¬ 
bers we have not seen before. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the RMT leadership has not capi¬ 
talised on their members’ militant mood. 
Many rank and file workers felt they were 
not only fighting the bosses but their own 
Executive as well, and the beginnings of a 
network of rank and file activists were 
established in adversity. 

It was clear from the beginning of the 
dispute that the leadership had their own 
agenda for the deal they wanted to see. 

Early on, they shelved the claim for an 11% 
pay rise, and concentrated on getting a two- 
hour cut in the working week as sufficient 
reward for past productivity increases. 

Many rank and filers spoke about their 
discomfort at a deal that meant no more 
money in their pockets. “11% — not a 
penny less", was how one rank and file rail- 
worker expressed it at the first mass 
meeting in Glasgow. But protests and ratio¬ 
nal arguments fell on deaf ears and the 
leadership got its Pyrrhic victory. 

Management backed down from their 
threat to sack RMT Traincrew and ham¬ 


mered out a deal with the union — two 
hours off the working week. All that Train¬ 
crew will have to show for their heroic 
struggle is a cut from a 39- to a 37-hour 
week from June 1997. 

There are no guarantees that the man¬ 
agement team which agreed the deal will 
even be in charge when the cuts are meant 
to come in, and, in any case, managements 
are notoriously good at wriggling out of 
commitments — no-one knows that so well 
as ASLEF members. The class battle we 
have joined has probably just been put on 
hold until the spring/summer of 1997. 

RMT members have waged a bitter 
struggle, and some members suffered real 
financial hardship for a deal that amounts to 
nothing more than promises in the future. 

It is not a sell-out, it is a tremendous wasted 
opportunity. This goes double when one 
considers that Traincrew in other compa¬ 
nies in England got similar deals just on the 
strength of voting for industrial action. 

But this is not the end of the matter 
even now. Management opened a new 
chapter in the dispute by introducing a new 
Thatcherite management team at Queen 
Street depot. The team was brought in to 
victimise RMT activists disciplined during 
the dispute for crimes like calling people 
“scab”. The previous management team had 
been prepared to drop the disciplinaries. 
The hidden hand of ailing class influence is 
clearly at work in the decision to rout RMT 
activists, who would be important in any 
future disputes. 

The RMT responded to the victimisa¬ 
tions by calling another one-day strike for 
New Year’s Eve. And a mass meeting held 
on 30 December confirmed a previous deci¬ 
sion of the Scottish Strike Committee to 
ballot the other 3,000 RMT members on 
Scotrail against the victimisations. The 
strike had now become a test case for the 
RMT in Scotland: can the union sit idly by 
wliile its members are sacked and disci¬ 
plined for their conduct in a legal strike? 
The ballot of all RMT members on Scotrail 
is due to take place at the end of January. 

The main lesson I draw from the dis¬ 
pute, for both RMT and ASLEF, is the need 
for the rank and file to organise indepen¬ 
dently of the leadership. The fact that the 
leadership of the RMT changed on 1 Janu¬ 
ary does not alter this. We can’t afford to 
wait and see how the new mob performs. 

© Messages of support to: 

RMT (Scottish Region), 180 Hope Street, 
Glasgow G2 2UE. 
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jj NDUSTRIAL output in Russia has 
H dropped to less than half its 1991 
I level. Even the government says that 
one quarter of the population has been 
pushed below the poverty line. 

While a tiny minority — ex-bureau¬ 
crats and gangsters — have got very rich 
very quickly, the transition to a capitalist 
market economy, has, paradoxically, led 
to the breakdown of ordinary' market 
relations. 

Companies are not paid by their cus¬ 
tomers, and don’t pay their suppliers, and 
no-one pays taxes. With a continuing col¬ 
lapse of industrial production, if the 
government tries to break the trap by 
printing more rubies to cover wages and 
pensions, then it risks restarting the 
destructive super-inflation of 1992. 

About 80% of the workforce is now 
in the private sector, but capitalist nor¬ 
mality is still a long way off. 

According to the latest survey, only 
about a quarter of the workforce are 
being paid their wages on time and in 
full. Millions of workers — and pension¬ 
ers, and soldiers — have received no 
money for up to six months. 

The economic disruption in Russia is 
qualitatively greater than in other ex-Stal- 
inist economies in Eastern Europe, where 
some, like Hungary and Poland, are even 
showing respectable growth (industrial 
production up 5.8% in Hungary, and 
13.9% in Poland, over the last year). Soci¬ 
ety was more thoroughly pulverised and 
atomised in Russia — for fifty years, the 
only individual initiative fostered or even 
permitted was that of the spiv, the wide- 
boy and the nark — and military 
production commanded maybe 40% of 
the whole economy. 

Russia also has a bigger workers’ 
movement than the East European states. 
There is a big independent miners’ union, 
and the former state-stooge unions have 
shown more life than elsewhere. The 
unions are still highly bureaucratised, and 
they have been dragged into dubious 
alliances — with Yeltsin, with the revived 
Communist Party of Gennady Zyuganov, 
and (in a formal electoral alliance) with 
the managers of big industrial enter¬ 
prises, with whom trade unionists were 
supposed to share a common interest in 
stopping those enterprises being shut 
down. 

Yet new reports — still fragmentary 



— indicate a new turn. 

A report by Fred Weir in the Hindus¬ 
tan Times (4 December) told of 
“spontaneously-organised workers’ coun¬ 
cils which are taking over local 
government functions and posing a direct 
challenge to regional authorities and 
trade union leaders alike. 

“The ‘salvation committees’ are 
essentially the same idea as the ‘soviets’ 
of workers and soldiers that spread 
throughout Russia during the revolutions 
of 1905 and 1917... [They] have spread 
to every major community' of the Kuzbass 
region... and are growing increasingly 
confident...” 

The miners have called for the 
removal of the government, but without 
being able to propose any clear alterna¬ 
tive. The workers’ councils control 
mining towns and cities in remote 
Siberia, far from the centres of power: 
information about them is hard to get in 
Moscow as well as in London. 

The workers’ councils emerged 
together with a strike by miners, teachers 
and other workers demanding payment 
of wage arrears. The government seems 
to have bought off that strike, for now, 
but that does not necessarily mean that 
the workers’ councils have disappeared. 

Valery Zuyev, a mine electrician who 
heads the committee in the 250,000-pop¬ 
ulation town of Prokopyevsk, told the 
Guardian (18 December): “It’s like Lenin 
said: if the authorities can’t govern in a 



new way, and the masses do no want to 
live in the old way, a third force 
appears”. The report by James Meek in 
the Guardian continues: “There have 
been calls to buy weapons... the commit¬ 
tees unite workers from all sectors. ‘If 
they drive you into a corner, if your chil¬ 
dren are hungry, if the constitution isn’t 
respected, the only thing is to demand 
the government be changed’, said Mr 
Zuyev. ‘If you can’t achieve that peace¬ 
fully, you do it by force’.” 

Russia’s Federation of Independent 
Trade Unions held its congress on 5-7 
December and, according to Renfrey 
Clarke, Moscow correspondent for Aus¬ 
tralia’s Green Left Weekly , “The congress 
had an atmosphere quite different from 
previous top-level gatherings of the union 
federation. While the delegates were still 
overwhelmingly full-time union officials, 
many of them were new figures, freshly 
elected and in much closer touch with 
rank and file unionists than the people 
they had replaced. For the first time, the 
sense was present that the participants in 
the congress were under pressure from 
the mass of union members. The domi¬ 
nant view among delegates to the 
Federation’s congress was that Russian 
labour needed to build its own political 
structures”. Only by such structures 
being built, and winning political power, 
can Russia be saved from mass pauperism 
and barbarism. 

Alan Gilbert 
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ailed Indtneslan activists 


O N 12 December the trial began in 
Indonesia of SBSI union leader 
Muchtar Pakpahan, jailed by the 
strong-arm Suharto dictatorship follow¬ 
ing the strikes and demonstrations in 
July last year. Starting on 12 December, 
about 20 members of the People’s 
Democratic Party (PRD), including Dita 
Sari, president of the other main inde¬ 
pendent union organisation, the PPBI, 
were also brought to court. 

Both Pakpahan and the PRD mem¬ 
bers are charged with “subversion”, 
which can carry the death penalty. The 
indictment against the PRD members 


charges that they “undermined the ideol¬ 
ogy of the state”, made “political 
speeches which criticised the govern¬ 
ment”, and conducted “demonstrations 
demanding an improvement in the polit¬ 
ical system”. 

A tremendous lead in international 
working-class solidarity for the Indone¬ 
sian labour activists has been given by 
Australian dockers, who have taken 
industrial action on several occasions 
since September to delay Indonesian 
shipping and cargoes. Thirteen ships 
have been affected to date, and the lat¬ 
est action was in the port of Newcastle 


on 14 December. Now that the Aus¬ 
tralian government has pushed through 
a new labour law outlawing “secondary” 
action, the dockers’ boycotts are illegal, 
but union National Secretary John 
Coombs declares: “The Suharto govern¬ 
ment is using the subversion laws to 
crush, imprison, and possibly even exe¬ 
cute any of its opponents engaged in 
peaceful, legitimate political and labour 
activity”. 

Wilson, one of the PRD activists on 
trial, has managed to get a letter “to the 
workers of Indonesia” out of jail. In it he 
declares: 

“Our worker friends are also in a 
prison like us. You are imprisoned by a 
wage system that is unjust... you are 
imprisoned because you are not allowed 
to establish a free trade union! 

“It is the rulers and businessmen 
that have created tills situation. And it is 
the rulers who have imprisoned us too. 
And all so that business’s profits expand, 
oblivious of the misery of the workers... 
The factories are like prisons, with their 
own grim-faced security forces and great 
high walls... 

“Workers of Indonesia whom we 
love, when we were first arrested we 
were gripped by fear. But after months 
of interrogation, we have come to 
understand that it is the rulers who are 
afraid of us... the rulers are afraid when 
they see the workers increasingly confi¬ 
dent in the PPBI and SBSI... 

“We know we are present in the 
hearts of the workers. And in these fear¬ 
ful and uncertain times, what is in our 
hearts can be the light of our life... 

“We pray this will not be our last 
letter. While workers suffer, there will 
always be in the prisons those who have 
defended the workers. Here inside the 
prison, we know that as long as we 
struggle together, the workers will win 
their prosperity... ” 

It is up to the labour movement 
internationally to make sure that this is 
indeed not the jailed Indonesian labour 
activists’ last letter. Fax letters of protest 
to the Indonesian Minister of Justice, 
Uahi Utoyo Usman S.H., on 00 62 21 525 
3095, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ali 
Alatas S.H., on 00 62 21 380 5511. Send 
copies to the Indonesian Embassy, 38 
Grosvenor Square, London Wl, and to 
Action in Solidarity with Indonesia and 
East Timor, 00 612 9690 1381. 


Serbian protests continue 


A S we go to press, the streets of Ser¬ 
bia's capital, Belgrade, have been 
filled for over 40 days running by 
demonstrators protesting against tlit* 
vicious regime of Slobodan Milosi vie. 
Despite often, freezing weather, tj||||$|||| 
protests have continued without a break 
Sifice kite November, when the opposi¬ 
tion won the elections for 17 major local 
authorities, Including Belgrade, and the 
Ircglrae cancelled 

- - On 3 January Milosevic signalled the 
Ilieglnm^fii/^f^elmiij Mhj^^ acknowIea^l 
Ing that nine of the 17 local authorities 
ij^»|hii«^^^Sffiwpn.“by^thOioppd'sluprifc i ! ; 
The protests, however, continue!! '' 

~ * Since J 991 Milosevic has taken 
imperialistic war to the rest of former 
Yugoslavia, whipping up Serbian, chau¬ 
vinism. The result for the Serbian people 
has been little but defeat, brutality 
against minorities within serin i eco¬ 
nomic ruin, and a political regime little 
looser than (he old Stalinist system, with, 

I independent and dissident media regu¬ 
larly suppressed. 

Much of the opposition Is right 
wing. Some, for cs ample, denounce 
Milosevic for not being Serbian-chauvin¬ 
ist enough, and selling out** In Kosovo, 
where Serbian rules colonial sty le over a 
90% Albanian population. 

Fhe students of Bclgt ade 1 university, I 
• however, have declared; “We are not tak- 
’ Ing sides between the party in power 
and the opposition — what we insist 
upon is the rule <>l the law Any govern¬ 
ment which is not willing to 
at know ledge us * >wn electoral defeat 
does not deserve our suppoi i and we 
overtly oppose it". 

They demand the establishment of a 


new electoral authority and the rrsigna 
tlOi| of of the Chancellor and student 
vice-chancellor of the university. Unfor¬ 
tunately they have also approached the 
Pat rlarch of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church to bless the students’ cause. The 
< U'thodox'Church. the backbone of Ser¬ 
bian chauvinism, lias.mostly supported 
Milosevic, but Is now backing the oppo¬ 
sition. 

Accord ing to Belgrade journalist 
Urauka Kaljevic: “Tills is the third time 
in Milosevic's ten-year rule that students 
have come out in the streets to protest! 
They first protested in March 1991.1 lie j 
authorities welcomed them v\ ith tanks, 
tear gas and brutal police repression... 
The students booed down both the then | 
highly popular Itadovan Karadzic [the 
Bosnlan-Scrb warlord] amt the Serb 
Patriarch Pa vie who had called on them 
to disperse.,, 1 

Many students then left tile country 
to avoid being called up for Milosevic's 
war. Another round of protest in June i 
1992 again failed to topple Milosevic, 
and again many students went abroad. 
“Now, four years. later”, writes* Branka 
Kaljevic, “a new generation is in the 
streets". 

Whether a section of tills new gen¬ 
eration can spearhead a powerful and 
consistently democratic opposition, and 
link tip with the workers, wc cannot tell. 
But only that outcome offers hope for a 
liveable new seith-nu nt among the peo¬ 
ples of ex-Yugoslavia, especially in 
Bosnia ! feiv.cguvina. where partition 
into three hostile and chauvinist “eth 
nie" statelets remains the reality under 
the surface of the I>«i\ ton agree meat. 

Chris Reynolds 
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W ITH a general strike | 
movement from 26 
December to 1 Jan¬ 
uary, Israeli workers have 
forced the right-wing gov¬ 
ernment to back down on 
a cut in tax credits for 
women workers. 

The strikes reached 
their peak after Histadrut 
union leader Shlomo 
Shani was arrested. He 
was seized by police on 29 
December at a Haifa 
chemicals workers’ 
demonstration, on the 
grounds that earlier 
strikes had breached a 
court order. On 30 Decem¬ 
ber strikes hit the ports, 
the railways, Israel’s air¬ 
craft and military 
industries, the Post Office, 

TV, radio, banks, gas and 
electric companies, gov¬ 
ernment offices, and 
many others. Shani was 
released; then on 1 Janu¬ 
ary Parliament voted down the 
tax-credit cut. 

For decades, left and right in 
Israel have been defined more by atti¬ 
tudes to the Palestinians than by 
direct class issues. The majority of 
the Jewish working class have sup¬ 
ported the right-wing parties, while 
the middle class voted for the Labour 
Party. But the structures have begun 
to shift. 

The Histadrut used to be a very 
odd trade union movement, closely 
tied to the state. Alongside its trade- 
union “department” it had other 
departments which owned enter¬ 
prises, thus making it also Israel’s 
biggest employer, and ran a large 
part of the social welfare system. 
Enforced transfer of its industrial 
assets to private owners, the erosion 
of the Labour establishment’s grip on 
the state machine, alongside a decline 
in the Labour Party’s control in the 
Histadrut, have made the Histadrut 
more like a normal trade union. 

Now the Netanyahu government 
has committed itself to what 
Netanyahu called “a Thatcherite revo¬ 
lution” in Israel. The tax credit cut 


Netanyahu goes Thatcherite 

was a fallback proposal after 
Netanyahu’s first favourite for budget 
cuts, a charge for all visits to the doc¬ 
tor, had been defeated in Parliament. 

The government is pressing for 
extensive privatisations, and the 
employers — happy though they are 
to be “liberal” when it’s a matter of 
measures which might open Arab 
markets to them — are driving for 
the replacement of collective bargain¬ 
ing by individual contracts, and 
threatening to abolish check-off for 
union dues. Chamber of Commerce 
Danny Gillerman frantically 
denounced the general strike as “a 
Bolshevik move”. 

Some socialists in the West have 
written off the Israeli-Jewish working 
class as an imperialist-minded elite 
hopelessly tied to their bosses, but 
plainly it is now time for them to 
reconsider. 

The path to Arab-Jewish workers’ 
unity, based on recognising the self- 
determination of both Palestinians 
and Israeli Jews and joint struggle 
against the bosses on both sides, will 
still be long; but it is possible. 

Rhodri Evans 


ers' 

party in Israe 

L OUIS Roth, the chairman of the 
workers’ council at Bank Leumi (one 
of the two largest banks) and Chaim 
Katz, chairman of the workers’ council 
at Israel Military Industries, have begun 
talking up the idea of an independent 
workers’ party in Israel. Israel already 
has a Labor Party, but many Labor Party 
leaders are estranged from the trade 
union movement in this country'. Some 
of Israel’s top industrialists are identified 
closely with that party, and yet they 
openly denounced the recent general 
strike and sided with Netanyahu. 

Strangely, Histadrut chairman Amir 
Peretz, a Labor Party member himself, 
responded to the Roth-Katz proposal 
without condemning it: “The workers’ 
leaders feel that a new situation has 
emerged . . . maybe it’s best to build our¬ 
selves up as a ‘balance of power’ in the 
Knesset to protect our interests. I’m 
hearing about this direction [building a 
workers’ party] not only at the level of 
the workers’ leaders, but also out in the 
field. There are the first buds, there’s the 
chemistry, but sometimes one shouldn’t 
translate Utopian ideas into reality ... In 
spite of that, I can’t promise that this 
won’t happen. I’m divided myself. 
There’s no doubt that today the workers 
don’t have enough allies in the Knesset,” 
Militant workers at Haifa Chemicals 
booed Labor Party politicians like Yosi 
Beilin — while cheering the Communist 
union leader Binyamin Gonen. And the 
growing rift between Labor Party indus¬ 
trialists like Benny Gaon and trade 
unionists like Amir Peretz seems to make 
their continued co-existence in a single 
party impossible. 

Likud supporters in the workers’ 
councils were among the strike leaders 
last week, and some of them rejected 
personal appeals coming from their 
party’s leadership to call off what 
Netanyahu was labelling a “political” 
strike. In some sectors, Likud unionists 
were more militant than their Labor 
party counterparts. 

We are seeing signs in both major 
parties of a break-up along class lines. 

Whether an independent workers' 
party will emerge is presently unclear. 
But the very fact that the idea has been 
proposed marks a sea-change in Israeli 
politics. 

Eric Lee [From BibiWatch., 
http://www.anga. com/bibiwatch] 
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W ILL the European Union introduce 
a single currency in January 1999? 
Will the scheduled meeting of 
European Union governments in spring 
1998 decide to make the German mark, the 
franc, and other national currencies just 
paper equivalents of fixed amounts in a 
euro-currency controlled from a European 
Central Bank, and then replace even the 
paper (and coins) by "euro” notes and coins 
in 2002? 

The money-dealers tiiink so. An esti¬ 
mate calculated by J P Morgan from the 
markets in which financiers gamble on 
future currency values and exchange rates 
tells us that those financiers assume 100per 
cent probability of at least Germany, France 
and Benelux going into EMU [European 
Monetary Union] in 1999- 

Financiers are not infallible; nor is J P 
Morgan’s methodology, which calculates a 
40% probability of the UK being in EMU in 
1999 — ordinary observation of British poli¬ 
tics suggests a much lower figure. 

The European Monetary Institute, the 
forerunner of the European Central Bank, 
has doubts too. A report from the Institute 
in November 1996 noted that Luxemburg is 
the only country yet to get its budget within 
the limits for deficit and government debt 
laid down for EMU by the Maastricht treaty. 
“Progress towards fiscal consolidation has 
been too slow.” 

Several governments are frantically at 
work to limbo-dance their budgets under 
the Maastricht bar by 1999, but the Institute 
is not impressed. “Improvement of the 
deficit by measures with a one-off effect" it 
sniffs, “does not ensure sustainable consoli¬ 
dation, and great attention will have to be 
paid to the substance and not only to the 
accounting methods used in measuring 
both deficits and debts”. It has in mind such 
ruses as the French government’s transfer 
of cash from the state telecom company to 
reduce its 1997 budget deficit. 

In 1992, after Britain spectacularly 
defected from the Exchange Rate Mecha¬ 
nism — which is supposed to hold 
European currencies in rough alignment, as 
a lead-in to EMU — and Italy followed soon 
after, I thought (and wrote) that the whole 
single-currency project had been pushed 
back many years. I am still not sure that I 


was wrong. 

European capitalism can probably gain 
a lot, long-term, from a single currency. But 
long-term is long-term. Short-term, mone¬ 
tary union carries big costs, and big risks if 
it is hurried and botched. If the European 
governments are having trouble wriggling 
under the Maastricht limits now — when 
world output has been growing quite tidily 
and steadily, as such things go these days, 
for four years, and the Economist magazine 
reckons that “the good news is almost uni¬ 
versal” — then what sort of chaos will a 
single-currency Europe fall into if their bud¬ 
geting is pushed out of whack by a new 
slump or crisis? 

The working class and the single 
currency 

Whatever about the capitalists’ doubts 
and debates, what should the attitude of the 
working class be to the single currency? 

In general we are for the removal of 
barriers between nations and thus for a sin¬ 
gle currency. Our main objection to the 
current plans for EMU should be that they 
give control of the single currency — of 
interest rates, and of the printing of new 
supplies of money — to an unelected Euro¬ 
pean Central Bank. The plans also call for 
each nation’s central bank to be made inde¬ 
pendent of political control. 

The socialist argument here, it should 
be noted, is for democratic control as 
against Rile by a self-appointed cabal of 
bankers, not for “national sovereignty'” 
against “Europe”. Indeed, labour activists of 
a “realistic", “reformist" turn of mind should 
note that a Euro-currency, with its broader 
basis, would offer much more scope for 
“reflationary" Keynesian policies (on a Euro¬ 
pean scale) than the national currencies of 
smaller, more vulnerable, economic units, 
Eable to disruptive inflation if the govern¬ 
ment “overspends”. 

Some people on the left would define 
their view as “for a single currency in prin¬ 
ciple, but against the Maastricht 
convergence criteria”. This line gains credi¬ 
bility, paradoxically, from the fact that 
Germany’s Bundesbank is also keen on 
broader criteria of economic convergence 
as a condition for EMU. Despite British- 
nationalist myths about EMU being a plot to 


have Europe toiled by German bankers, the 
German bankers themselves do not see it 
that way at all. They are worried that EMU 
may mean replacing their much-cherished 
stable mark by a euro-money vulnerable to 
the follies of less stable states and their rep¬ 
resentatives on the European Central Bank 
board. 

However, the “different-criteria” argu¬ 
ment is, I think, a mystified one. Socialists 
do not yet have the business of giving 
advice to the labour movement so well 
taped that we can afford to branch out into 
advising bankers on how to integrate capi¬ 
talist monetary systems! "Broader” criteria 
would not necessarily be more congenial to 
us; they might call for unemployment to be 
"not too liigh”, but also for it to be “not too 
low”, and they would probably also require 
governments to keep their old-age pension 
commitments below certain levels. 

The main actual criteria are that each 
country’s government budget deficit should 
be less than three per cent of national 
income, and its accumulated government 
debt less than 60% of national income. We 
are not superstitious balanced-budget dog¬ 
matists, of the type that dominated 
mainstream economics before Keynes and 
is increasingly fashionable again today; but 
neither do we particularly support govern¬ 
ment borrowing from the rich (which is, in 
essence, the meaning of a budget deficit). 

We want to confiscate the money from the 
rich, not borrow it from them and give 
them billions in interest payments! Even 
under the present regime, we are not partic¬ 
ularly against reducing the government 
budget deficit, as long as it is done by tax¬ 
ing the rich rather than by cutting public 
services. 

We are not so much against the Maas¬ 
tricht criteria as against the way they are 
being enforced. They are being enforced by 
social spending cuts because the various 
national capitalist governments want those 
cuts anyway, not because some evil and 
mysterious foreign force called “Maastricht” 
is imposing cuts on the different nations. 

Our conclusion, therefore, should be 
something like; “Single currency? Yes, but 
not at our expense! Forrworkers’ unity to - 
level up social standards all across Europe!’’ § 
'■A- Martin Thomas 
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Tto® news 

“The 1996 Postal Dispute is 
dead but the issues behind 
it have not been buried. The 
CWU membership have not 
been defeated. They know 
that and so does 
management.” Two postal 
workers give their 
assessments. 



!S ¥ n O think of the current negotiations 
as a deal is the wrong approach. Our 
attitude in London is that we are 
involved in a long war. There was never 
going to be a quick victory. It was always 
going to be a long drawn-out dispute. 
Now we are at half-time, and we are two- 
nil up. 

If the dispute had been over one 
issue, for example, a dismissal, then we 
would have re-started the industrial 
action after the second ballot. But looking 
at this dispute and the way it has devel¬ 
oped, we’ve got every confidence that 
we can get a satisfactory conclusion. 

I understand the argument for imme¬ 
diate industrial action, but the threat of 
industrial action together with the cam¬ 
paign we built up amongst the 
membership could get us a good deal. 

There are a large number of our 
members who think that tactically it 
would have been better to have more 
industrial action. I don’t think that is a 
bad thing. In itself, it is a positive attitude. 
But, without exception, in London the 
activists, the people who were the 
dynamo of the dispute, believe our tactics 
are right. Sometimes, if you want to give 
good leadership you have to say tilings 
that the members don’t necessarily agree 
with. 

National officers will have to negoti¬ 
ate on the shorter working week, five-day 
working and restructuring because we 
have established union policy over sev¬ 
eral conferences on those issues. The 


SURVEY 




“The CWU membership have not been defeated” 


Joint Working Groups were set up to dis¬ 
cuss the most controversial things within 
the overall package. 

Our view is that the previous deal 
offered no real commitments on five-day 
working or shorter hours. If negotiators 
bring back a similar deal, we will reject it 
like the last one. 

I dare say Royal Mail will try to 
impose changes in weak, isolated areas 
during the talks, but I don’t think they 
will be very successful. Everyone is being 
very vigilant, and the union, from the top 
to the bottom, is in a strong negotiating 
position. Royal Mail will be worried about 
starting the dispute again and I don’t 
think they are prepared for that at this 
stage. They might later on! 

I wouldn’t expect too much from a 
Labour government. I was a trade union¬ 
ist under the last Labour government, and 
it wasn’t any easier then. 

The issue in the election is not so 
much whether a Labour government will 
be better, but that another Tory govern¬ 
ment would have us lined up for 
privatisation and destroying the trade 
union movement, going further than they 
have ever gone before. They will proba¬ 
bly set out to destroy the industry if they 
get re-elected. 

If we don’t get a Labour government 
it will be a nightmare, because the Tories 
have only been stalled on privatisation. 

It’s on the back-burner. 

In fact, we need two strategies: one 


if Labour gets elected, and one if the 
Tories win. 

The situation in the union now is 
good. I have been involved in the union 
for twenty years and I have never known 
a situation where the members are having 
such a big input. 

Even two years ago, when manage¬ 
ment originally came out with the 
Employee Agenda, the average member 
expected a fight followed by its imple¬ 
mentation. Our campaign and industrial 
action have completely changed that sce¬ 
nario. We cannot tell how it will turn out, 
but we are in a far stronger position to 
move forward. 

Norman Candy, London CWU 

Wh 
the plug? 

1 1 NE moment we had a 60% vote 

I 1 in favour of taking action that 
\sp would have put the union in 
the most serious position in its history. 
The next it all disappeared. It’s just like 
someone pulled the plug.” 

That comment from a CWU Execu¬ 
tive member opposed to the settlement 
probably sums up best the situation 
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VOTE YES T@ 
STEP OP TOE ACTIO! 
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Workers* 

Liberty 


|Second 24 hour strike,' 
istarts with late shift on' 
(Thursday 27th June! 
and continues during! 
Sdny on 28 th J 



During the dispute supporters of Workers’ Liberty published 14 strike bulletins to 
provide the ideas and politics that could lead the strike forward. 


inside the union. Less than two months 
ago, 65,000 voted to continue industrial 
action and reject Royal Mail’s attempts to 
force through teamworking and the mas¬ 
sacre of jobs in delivery. Now 56,000 
have voted in favour of the settlement 
recommended by the leadership, with 
only 16,000 voting against, in a 55% 
turnout. 

To call what was voted on a settle¬ 
ment is stretching things. It has 
postponed matters. Joint Working Parties 
(JWPs) are being set up to look at the 
two most contentious areas, Ways of 
Working and deliveries, and report back 
in April. Negotiations on all other out¬ 
standing issues will take place between 
now and then and a single comprehen¬ 
sive Agreement should go to the 
membership in late spring. 

The argument put forward by most 
supporters of the settlement is that this 
tactic will allow the union to bury team¬ 
working and all the other contentious 
issues in the JWPs so that by the spring 
these will have disappeared. This is just 
wishful thinking. There is no sign that 
Royal Mail have changed their position 
on either teamworking or deliveries. The 
Xmas pressure period has seen a big push 
by management to get once-over-the- 
ground deliveries which has resulted in a 
vote for strike action in the Newport 
area. Added to this, a management docu¬ 
ment on the future of LAs (clerical 
grades) is circulating in the North West 
which assumes that most of Royal Mail’s 
policies on Ways of Working will survive 
intact in any Agreement coming out of 
the JWPs. There has also been little or no 
movement on the position of union reps 
victimised during the dispute. 

The advantage now rests with Royal 
Mail. They have a period where, free 
from official opposition, they can experi¬ 
ment with their ideas in units either daft 
enough to accept them or too weak to 
resist them. 


On the other hand, the union mem¬ 
bership has been demobilised and asked 
to put their faith not in their own 
strength but in the skill and wisdom of 
National Officers and the union Execu¬ 
tive. Even if the whole thing actually ends 
up going pear-shaped, are the members 
going to be prepared to vote for a third 
time on this issue? 

So, what could have turned into the 
most significant industrial action since 
the miners’ strike has ended like a damp 
squib. 

What was missing throughout the 
dispute was an active rank and file organi¬ 
sation with strong links to the branches. 
Such a body could have ensured that 
Executive members did not behave like 
isolated individuals, but as an alternative 
leadership to the right-wing Joint General 
Secretary, Alan Johnson. At crucial 
moments it could have provided the nec¬ 
essary policies, agreed after full 
discussion, shown the support that 
existed in the branches for those policies 
and provided those Executive members 
who were tempted to wobble with the 
necessary backbone to stand firm. 


The Communication Workers’ Broad 
Left, unfortunately, did nothing. Con¬ 
trolled by Militant, it exists almost 
exclusively on the engineering side of the 
union and spends most of its time argu¬ 
ing about the minutiae of Annual 
Conference resolutions and trying to get 
its supporters on the Executive and into 
national positions. 

On several occasions a significant 
number of branches did meet together 
unofficially in London. These meetings 
were, however, very loosely organised, 
depending heavily on the London District 
leadership and key Executive members. 

At the crucial moment, just after the sec¬ 
ond strike vote, when these people 
became less reliable, it proved impossible 
to reconvene the meetings. 

The 1996 Postal Dispute is dead but 
the issues behind it have not been buried. 
The CWU membership have not been 
defeated. They know that and so does 
management. Conflict will break out 
again, either in the spring or when man¬ 
agement try to implement any agreement 
reached. Whether we come away with 
more than just a no-score draw next time 
depends on whether the lessons of this 
dispute are learnt. CWU activists need to 
start looking at what happened over the 
last eight months, see where we went 
wrong and decide what we need to make 
sure it doesn’t happen again. 

During the dispute supporters of 
Workers’ Liberty published 14 strike bul¬ 
letins to provide the ideas and politics 
that could lead the strike forward. If, 
through the dispute, CWU members get a 
better understanding of the nature of the 
present union leadership and Royal Mail 
management, and the need for an active 
rank and file movement, then the last 
eight months will have been worth it. We 
will play an active part in promoting that. 

Pete Keenlyside, Manchester CWU 
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Letter from Israel 




Netanyahu hotly 
denies them) — 
would be 
Netanyahu’s chief 
henchman, Avigdor 
Liebermann, director 
of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Bureau, who is 
an immigrant from 
Russia himself and 
who is in charge of 
Netanyahu’s privati¬ 
sation plans. 

Also, rumours of 
this kind of connec¬ 
tion have arisen 



Clinton supports Netanyahu 





T HE Israeli bourgeoisie and its 
organisations — Federation of 
Industrialists, Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce etc. — 
openly and vocally support Peres’ 
Labor Party and share Peres’ view of 
“the new Middle East”. An offhand 
answer might be that Netanyahu has 
taken over the Likud — a party 
which traditionally gets the majority 
of working-class votes, though it in 
no way deserves them, least of all 
under Netanyahu. 

However, Netanyahu gets consid¬ 
erable support from a group of US, 
Canadian and Australian million¬ 
aires, who gave him enormous sums 
in 1993 to help his campaign to take 
over the Likud Party, and financed 
his successful 1996 campaign for 
Prime Minister. 

Every few weeks another new 
millionaire backer emerges for 
Netanyahu, the latest being the Jew¬ 
ish banker Safra of Brazil, whose 
bank in Sao Paulo is one of the 
biggest in Latin America. Some of 
these millionaires are fanatical Jew¬ 
ish religious nationalists, such as 
Erwin Moskowitz of Florida USA, and 
Yosef Gutnik of Australia — both of 
whom also gave enormous sums to 
the settlers and the extreme right. 
Most of them, however, seem mainly 
interested in obtaining chunks of the 
Israeli economy which Netanyahu 
promises to privatise. Ron Lauder is 
reported to have his eye on both the 
Israeli postal authority and the 
Israeli broadcasting authority. 

On 22 November 1996 
Netanyahu proclaimed that his main 
economic aim was “to bring the 
Thatcher revolution to Israel”, which 
will have the result of “making Israel 
one of the richest countries in the 
world.” This apparently means 
bringing his international friends 
into the Israeli economy. 

Still another element, which is 
most speculated upon, is a connec¬ 
tion with the organised crime and 
“the new millionaires” of the former 
Soviet Union, who are known to be 
operating in Israel—where a large 
Russian community exists. 

The contact person — if these 
contacts really exist (of course 


around the new Russian Party, 
headed by the former dissident 
Nathan (Anatoly) Scharanski, now 
Minister of Trade and Industry — a 
party which arose out of nothing to 
become a major power in Israeli pol¬ 
itics, in a way which was never 
completely explained. 

In general, what seems to be 
shaping up is a fight between the 
established Israeli bourgeoisie (rep¬ 
resented by Labor) and foreign 
millionaires allied with Netanyahu 
who intend to carry out “a hostile 
takeover” of the Israeli economy. 

I have a feeling that the first shot 
was Israeli tax authorities taking the 
offensive against Rupert Murdoch’s 
Israeli operations, a few weeks ago; 
Murdoch is also reported to be one 
of Netanyahu’s contacts, and the 
Prime Minister is known to stay with 
him on visits to London. It seems to 
be significant that this affair first got 
the headlines and then totally disap¬ 
peared from media attention. 

The big question, of course, is 
what will the workers do? The work¬ 
ers at the public sector companies 
seem militant, and backed fully by 
the Histadrut. After some strikes, 
Netanyahu took a step back and 
promised the workers that “the 
smaller companies will be privatised 
first.” He now seems to focus on the 
other aspect of his “Thatcher revolu¬ 
tion”: dismantling the Israeli welfare 
system. 

The budget due to be presented 
to the Knesset in December includes 
deep cuts in welfare, health and edu¬ 
cation. But it will not be easy for 


Netanyahu to pass it. There is a rebel¬ 
lion inside his own party, especially 
from the faction of Foreign Minister 
Levy, which carries on the populist 
traditions of the Likud. 

Until now, the Likud had much 
more in common with the Peronist 
party of Argentina than with the 
British Tories or the US Republicans. 
But then Carlos Menem has proved, 
with the original Peronist party, that 
such a party can be “tamed”... We 
will have to see how it develops. 

One tiling more: established 
Israeli big business, which has a lot 
to gain from opening up of the mar¬ 
kets of the Arab world to Israeli 
goods, clearly has an interest in sup¬ 
porting Peres and the peace process. 
But some smaller industrialists, pro¬ 
ducing low-quality consumer goods 
in workshops employing ten or 
twenty low-paid workers (in the past, 
Palestinian ones, now migrant work¬ 
ers from different third world 
countries) seem afraid of competi¬ 
tion from similar workshops in the 
Palestinian territories, where the 
wages are even lower. The same is 
true of Israeli farmers, who very 
much fear agricultural imports from 
the Palestinian territories or from 
Jordan. These two sectors clearly 
have an interest in keeping the bor¬ 
ders closed, and regard peace as a 
threat. Many of them support 
Netanyahu. 

Adam Keller 
Adam Keller is editor of the 
alternative news bulletin, The Other 
Israel Write to POB 2542, Holon, 
Israel, 58125 for subscription rates. 
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THE LEFT 



Uitant Labour 




/ / COTTISH Socialist Voice”, launched by Scottish Mil- 
® w itant Labour (SML) at the close of last year, describes 

k_J itself as “the first socialist newspaper for decades 
which is written, edited and printed in Scotland... it is writ¬ 
ten, edited and controlled by working-class people who 
live in places like Possil, Leith and Govan.” 

The production of such a paper is no small achievement 
for SML. After all, over the last decade membership of “Mil¬ 
itant” in Scotland has slumped, its influence in the labour 
movement has disintegrated, its paper circulation has plum¬ 
meted, and its politics have become unrecognisable. 

Militant has traditionally enjoyed a well-deserved rep¬ 
utation for political conservatism. Homosexuality was a 
sickness which would die away under socialism. Feminism 
was necessarily bourgeois and diversionary. “Drugs” were 
part of a plot by the ruling class to sap the rebelliousness 
of working-class youth. Outside of the Labour Party and the 
trade unions, Militant believed, there was no such thing as 
political life — only “sects on the fringes of the labour 
movement.” To stand against Labour in an election was the 
greatest crime imaginable. 

Without any attempt at political accounting, all this has 
been unceremoniously dumped by SML and their counter¬ 
parts in the South. In Scotland it has been replaced by 
grafting a thin veneer of leftist rhetoric onto Scottish pop¬ 
ulism. 



£12 for 12 issues post free (£6 unwaged) from 
WL Publications, PO Box 823, London SE15 4NA. 

Australian subscriptions $35 for 10 issues from Workers' 
Liberty, PO Box 313, Leichhardt, NSW 2040 (cheques payable to 
Workers' Liberty} # US subscriptions $35 for 10 issues from 
Barry Finger, 153 Henderson Place, East Windsor, NJ 08520 
(cheques payable to Barry Finger) § European subscriptions 
£18 for 10 issues from the London address (payment in British 
currency please) § Other destinations, please enquire from 
the London address. 

Name. 

Address. 


(British/European subscriptions: cheques payable to "WL Publications Ltd") 


Scottish Socialist Voice promises to “fight for democracy 
for the people of Scotland.” Its principal demand is for “a 
Scottish Parliament carrying out radical socialist change in 
Scotland.” Such a parliament “could set in motion a process 
which will eventually threaten the rule of big business in 
Scotland.” 

But, with the exception of the Tories, a Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment is backed by all the bourgeois parties in Scotland. 
They do not regard its creation as the harbinger of the 
socialist dawn north of Gretna Green. SML tries to put a rad¬ 
ical gloss on this piece of constitutional reform by calling 
for a Scottish Parliament which legislates socialism into 
existence. Militant has thus abandoned its traditional mean¬ 
ingless slogan of “Labour to power on a socialist 
programme” for the even more incoherent “A Scottish par¬ 
liament into being on a programme of socialist legislation.” 

SML denounces the Tories for attempting to “turn Scot¬ 
land into a sweat-shop, non-union colony of the 
multinationals.” 

It attributes the Tories’ opposition to a Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment to “their fear of the ingrained influence of socialism 
in Scotland.” 

But if sweat-shop conditions in certain industries plus 
hostility towards trade unionism are the defining charac¬ 
teristics of a neo-colony, then the USA must be a neo-colony 
as well! Only a completely new — and utterly garbled — 
redefinition of imperialism could lead to Scotland being 
defined as a neo-colony. 

And what SML means by “the ingrained influence of 
socialism in Scotland” remains a mystery. They can hardly 
point to the electoral successes of Labour in Scotland—SML 
does not think there is any difference between Labour and 
the Tories! 

In its search for allies to propagate this incoherent Scot¬ 
tish populism SML has thrown in its lot with the Scottish 
Socialist Alliance (SSA), an amorphous cocktail of demor¬ 
alised left-reformists, Scottish nationalists, Stalinists, 
single-issue campaigners, and the remnants of Socialist 
Outlook in Scotland. 

A few years ago Militant would have roundly described 
the SSA as middle-class vomit. Today, however, SML 
describes the SSA as “a new broader vehicle for socialism 
in Scotland” which will help build “socialist unity to fight 
for the interests of working-class people and young people.” 

A measure of the SSA’s brand of socialism can be gleaned 
from the following gem, contained in the current issue of 
their magazine Red: 

“The ‘Jock-Brits’ of the SNIP will not deliver us from an 
antiquated political system and a discredited economic sys¬ 
tem. The cause of socialists should be Scotland, and the 
cause of Scots should be socialism.” 

In the short term, SML’s embrace of Scottish national¬ 
ism, previously despised single-issue campaigns, and “sects 
on the fringes of the labour movement”, may save it from 
further decline. There is an audience in Scotland for Scot¬ 
tish populism and liberal radicalism. But whether the 
abandonment of sectarian labour movement routinism for 
Scottish populism marks a step forward for SML must 
remain open to question. 

Stan Crooke 
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Campaign for Free Education 5,000-strong demonstration 
against tuition fees, November 1996 


I AM surprised anyone can be 
taken in by the so-called argu¬ 
ments of the right-wing 
student body, the misnamed New 
Solutions (misnamed because 
debt and hardship are neither 
new, or a solution). Their articles 
in Workers' Liberty 35 and 36 
demonstrate how ideologically 
bankrupt this reactionary little 
clique really are. 

There are some false state¬ 
ments which just beg to be 
countered. 

Firstly, New Solutions’ claim 
to be “independent" yet toe 
Blair’s line at every turn. I have 
yet to meet a New Solutions 
activist who is not also highly 
active on the Labour right. In 
terms of their policies, this group 
are about as independent of Blair 
as Pravda was of Stalin. 

Secondly, New Solutions’ funding 
policy is not “reform”, as Erin Lyon sug¬ 
gests. The word implies improvement, 
and positive development. This group’s 
supposed “solutions” will actually make 
matters worse by increasing the level of 
debt per student from the current £7,000 
to about £15,000. 

Thirdly, business, society and the 
individual are not distinct categories but 
are interlinked to such an extent as to 
make segregation of the kind New Solu¬ 
tions attempt spurious. In any case, if 
business and society are independent, 
their argument that we can’t afford free 
education falls down straight away. 

Fourthly, graduates do not necessar¬ 
ily earn more as a result of going to 
university. Oppressed groups, such as 
women, black students, lesbians, gay 
men, bisexuals, and students with disabil¬ 
ities, are not guaranteed an income after 
graduation due to both deliberate and 
institutional discrimination. 

Fifthly, the demands of the Cam¬ 
paign for Free Education would not cost 
£11 billion (a figure New Solutions 
appear to have plucked out of thin air). 
House of Commons research showed that 
the real cost of free education is closer to 
£3 billion a year. £40 billion a year would 
refund the entire welfare state. This com¬ 
pares to the £30 billion a year which 
would have to be spent on prison run¬ 


ning costs alone, to imprison as large a 
proportion of the population as America 
(an aim Howard and Straw seem to have). 
Surely education and welfare are more 
deserving of cash than coercion and pun¬ 
ishment? 

Finally, it is not possible to talk of a 
“partnership” between ordinary people 
and business in a society split down the 
middle by class conflict. 

New Solutions make at least three 
major errors. 

“The prospect of debt 
makes education a 
financial investment, not 
a right, and excludes 
anyone who cannot gain 
a highly paid job.” 


Firstly, they assume that a fair, acces¬ 
sible system can be achieved without a 
fight for free education. This is false. The 
prospect of debt makes education a finan¬ 
cial investment, not a right, and excludes 
anyone who cannot, or does not aim to, 
gain a highly paid job as a result of their 
studies. This hits oppressed groups, any¬ 
one who studies for reasons other than 
financial gain and students aiming to 
enter necessary but badly paid careers 
such as nursing. 

New Solutions are good at producing 


rhetoric about accessibility and 
expanding education, but without 
free education the system will 
only be accessible to the children 
of the rich, and expansion of fur¬ 
ther and higher education will 
become nearly impossible. 
Secondly, they think the student 
movement should go along with 
Blair in the hope of picking up 
scraps. They don’t understand 
that ordinary people have only 
achieved victories through fight¬ 
ing, not through grovelling. If 
NUS caves in on loans, it will look 
weak, and Blair and the Tories 
will know they can ignore NUS 
campaigns elsewhere, including 
the fight against tuition fees. 
Thirdly, they assume we can’t 
afford free education. Who 
decides a basic right like educa¬ 
tion — enshrined as it is in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights — is unaf¬ 
fordable, when government arms 
spending, huge share dividends and 
expensive consumer goods are afford¬ 
able? 

We could “afford” something nearer 
to free education in the 1970s, despite 
our economy being smaller than it is 
now. A number of Third World countries 
can afford free education for a similar 
number of people to Britain despite 
weaker economies than ours (e.g. Cuba). 

The money for free education could 
be raised without hitting ordinary taxpay¬ 
ers, or other areas of social spending: 

© A one-eighth tax on overseas 
investment would raise £50 billion a year. 
Cutting defence spending to the Euro¬ 
pean average would raise £6.3 billion, 
axing it altogether would raise £20 bil¬ 
lion. 

© Reversing the Tory tax cuts to the 
top 10% would raise £10 billion a year. 
Raising the top rate of corporation tax to 
the European average would raise £4 bil¬ 
lion. 

© Reducing dividend levels to 1979 
levels would raise £22 billion. 

The total raised in these ways alone 
would raise nearly £110 billion a year — 
enough to pay for free education and the 
welfare state many times over. 

The question, therefore, is not 
whether the government can afford it, it 
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STUDENTS 


is whether they will. Or rather, how can 
we force them to pay. 

Clearly the state, with this £110 bil¬ 
lion at its fingertips, is better able to 
afford to pay for further and higher edu¬ 
cation than cash-strapped students and 
graduates. Indeed, collecting repayments 
in the face of poverty, resistance and 
bureaucracy could actually cost more 
than giving full grants. 

Thankfully, in their Workers’ Liberty 
articles New Solutions supporters have 
stuck to the slightly less silly arguments. 
The content of some of their propaganda 
in NUS shows how weak their arguments 
are. 

They have tried to claim that the CFE 
is costing Labour victory in the general 
election by splitting the student move¬ 
ment (when New Solutions are 
responsible for the division); that free 
education would involve taking money 
from the homeless (despite the fact that 
attacks on education and housing are 
linked, and that New Solutions support¬ 
ers have not supported council house 
building or utilising empty properties); 
that free education discriminates against 
people from oppressed backgrounds 
(because of some unreliable 1979 figures, 
which are more likely to be taken from 
data about parent contributions than 
from data about the actual grants); even 
that the CFE is in league with the Tories 
to undermine the student movement (as 
though they’re not the ones who are 
accepting Thatcher’s every argument). 

I would be surprised if even their 
own supporters believe their ridiculous 
arguments. But, in my experience, most 
of their sympathisers are careerists out to 
impress Blair to get jobs in the Labour 
Party, and will reproduce any nonsense 
to win votes. 

If we want a fair, accessible system 
of education, where nobody is excluded 
because of their background and where 
education is not undermined by the 
demands of business, free education is 
the only “option’’ open to us. There is no 
problem with affordability. The only 
problem is in how to force the govern¬ 
ment to give us what we demand. 

The answer is that we must stand 
and fight, through mobilising in our col¬ 
leges, through demonstrating, through 
union activity, and through pressure on 
the labour movement. 

A fight of this kind may be difficult, 
but this struggle is nothing next to the 
hardship, suffering and inequality which 
would result from accepting New Solu¬ 
tions’ pay-to-Iearn “alternative”. 


By Kate Bucket! 


hardship in London on 20 Novem¬ 
ber last year. 

March organiser Mick Duncan, 
a member of the Alliance for Work- : 
levs' Liberty, said: “The mood on this: 
demo was the best I’ve seen for 
ages. I've been discussing with CFE 
people in Scotland, and we will be 
holding a march in Glasgow too.” 

That march is set for 5 March. It 
represents a major breaktlirough 
for students in Scotland. Perhaps 
the most significant event of all in 
last term’s student politics was the 
formation of a Scottish Committee 
for Free Education. There is now a 
big. organised minority for free ! 
education in Scotland, based in 
some major, colleges. Scotland has • 
been the major base for Labour Stu¬ 
dents in the past ten years. If the ice- 
is breaking up here, then they have 
big problems. 

Our general orientation has 
been to tie the ideas of free educa¬ 
tion to action and activity in the 
colleges. The Lesbian, Gay and 
Bisexual campaign organised a 
march in York demanding equality. 
Another demo is planned in 
Brighton. More action is planned in 
opposition to the threat of tuition 
fees. A Further Education activists' 
conference is coming up at the end ; 
of January. It will discuss the NUS 
right wing’s shameful neglect of the j 
FE sector. 

; Despite the low' level of struggle 
overall, the AWL student fraction 
has doubled in size in the last three 
months. We are now entering the 
busy conference period, with 
national NUS conference, Women’s 
Conference and Labour Students' 
parody of a conference in the next 
three months. 

Inborn - Students have the iiigh 
ground, with the election looming. ; 
However there is a large cliff await- I 
ing Blairitc students at the other 
side of an election victory. If Labour 
abolishes grants, brings in some 
form of graduate tax or cuts educa¬ 
tion, students will rebel en masse, 
led by us. 

That’s something good to look : 
forward to — and of some conse¬ 
quence to the workers’ movement j 
facing a Blair government. 


§ S the London School of Eco- 
nomics becomes the first 
.college to commit itself defi¬ 
nitely to charging students top-up 
fees, the student movement contin- j 
ties to be dominated by the division 
over education binding. 

The right wing, dominated by 
Blair’s labour Students, are trying 
not only to ditch as much as possi- ; 
ble of the National Union of 
Students' [NUS] traditional commit¬ 
ment to well-funded students in a 
well-funded education system, but | 
also to gut the movement of any 
inclination to campaign. 

These people continue to run 
NUS, but wherever students have 
been able to make an informed 
choice they have backed the poli¬ 
cies of the left in NUS, the / 
Campaign for Free Education: a liv¬ 
ing grant for all students, 
high-quality education, restoration 
of benefits, Opposition to tuition 
fees and graduate tax. 

Big student union general meet¬ 
ings — at Queen’s University 
Belfast, De Montfort University In 
Leicester, Sheffield University, 

Staffs University and the University 
of East Anglia-— have backed CFE 
policies. A referendum at Warwick 
University went 3:1 for free cduca- i 
tlon, on a big .turn-out, despite ay".;, 
number of right-wingers on the;; 
Executive. 

The 250-strong Lesbian, Gay 
and Bisexual student conference 
voted overwhelmingly for free edu¬ 
cation, with only a handful 
opposing motions moved by our 
comrades. The Black Students con- ; 
fere nee; deliberately badly 
advertised, but still attended by BO ! 
students, also massively backed free 
education. 

The right-wing-led West of Scot¬ 
land area has collapsed. Other NUS 
Areas back free education. 

We are hampered by the gen¬ 
eral low level of struggle in society 
as a whole. The product is a some¬ 
what depoliticised student 
movement, with low levels of activ¬ 
ity. Nevertheless, the CFE got 4,000 ’ 
students marching against student 


* Andy Robinson is a Campaign for Free Educa¬ 
tion activist, writing in a personal capacity. 
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W E rejected the recent proposals 
from management because they 
were basically only a monetary 
offer and our avowed intention over the 
past fifteen or sixteen months has been 
to attain reinstatement in the port of Liv¬ 
erpool. 

There was no statement or question 
of reinstatement in the offer. Another rea¬ 
son was that the people who originally 
set up the picket line, the former Torside 
workers, were not included in any way in 
the proposals from Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Company. 

We’re throwing all our efforts into 
making the international dockers’ general 
strike on 20 January a solid day of action 
and we are getting word back now from 
our international colleagues. 

The New Zealand longshoremen and 
the Australians have declared they are 
going to come along with us, the West 
Coast of America as well. 

The Japanese dockworkers are going 


Liverpool docker Bobby 
Morton spoke to 
Workers’ Liberty. 

to close fifty ports in Japan on that day. 

At the moment we have guarantees 
in Europe from Germany, Italy, France 
and we are working on Belgium to try 
and get them to come on board with us 
too. 

We have had solidarity action from 
Israel in the past. We have sent faxes to 
them but they have yet to reply. 

We have found that the day of action 
— and this wasn’t intentional — does 
coincide with a push by employers on an 
international basis in the ports to priva¬ 
tise and deregulate. This gives us an 
opportunity to express what we want, 
and it also gives dockers an opportunity 
to fire a shot across the bows at their 
own employers with their own problems. 

We have had magnificent support 


from around Britain. The one thing that 
we don’t have is solidarity around the 
ports because, since 1989, there has been 
no trade union recognition. We don’t 
have any links with the rest of the ports. 
But from elsewhere in the country there 
is a great deal of solidarity. 

People sent us messages of support, 
cards, everything over the Christmas holi¬ 
day, and they made sure that our people 
weren’t in a position where they could 
be starved over Christmas. 

There are all kinds of action that 
could win, but the problem is getting 
people to come along with us, such as 
the Labour Party. If the Labour Party 
voiced their support that would be a 
major step. 

Obviously if the General Secretary of 
the Transport and General Workers' 
Union instructed his members to support 
the dispute that would go a long way 
towards winning it. 

If there are no ships coming into the 
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eonomlc nationalism 

Today economic nationalists champion “our” economy in 
Britain against the allegedly destructive domination of the 
European Union or of America. 150 years ago, the foremost 
American economist of the day, H. C. Carey, was protesting 
against the destructive influence on his national economy 
of... England. Karl Marx replied as follows. 



A LL over the world, the harmony 
of economic laws appears as 
disharmony, and even Carey him¬ 
self is struck by the beginnings of this 
disharmony in the United States. What is 
the source of this strange phenomenon? 
Carey explains it with the destructive 
influence of England, with its strivings 
for industrial monopoly, upon the world 
market. 

As the commanding power of the 
world market, England distorts the har¬ 
mony of economic relations in all the 
countries of the world. 

What Russia is, politically, for 
Urquhart, England is, economically, for 
Carey. 

The harmony 
of economic rela¬ 
tions rests, 
according to Carey, 
on the harmonious 
cooperation of 
town and country¬ 
side, industry and 
agriculture. Having 
dissolved this fun¬ 
damental harmony 
in its own interior, England, by its com¬ 
petition, proceeds to destroy it 
throughout the world market, and is 
thus the destructive element of the gen¬ 
eral harmony. The only defence lies in 
protective tariffs — the forcible, 
national barricade against the destruc¬ 
tive power of large-scale English 
industry. Hence, the state, which was at 
first branded the sole disturber of these 
‘harmonies economiques’, is now these 
harmonies’ last refuge. 

Carey here again articulates the spe¬ 
cific national development of the United 
States, their antithesis to and competi¬ 
tion with England. This takes place in 
the naive form of suggesting to the 
United States that they destroy the 
industrialism propagated by England, so 
as, by protective tariffs, to develop the 


same more rapidly themselves. 

All the relations which appear har¬ 
monious to him within specific national 
boundaries or, in addition, in the 
abstract form of general relations of 
bourgeois society — e.g. concentration 
of capital, division of labour, wage 
labour etc. — appear as disharmonious 
to him where they appear in their most 
developed form — in their world mar¬ 
ket form — as the internal relations 
which produce English domination on 
the world market, and which, as 
destructive influences, are the conse¬ 
quence of this domination. 

The concentration of capital within 
a country and the dissolving effect of 
this concentration 
present nothing but 
positive sides to 
him. But the 
monopoly of con¬ 
centrated English 
capital and its dis¬ 
solving effect on 
the smaller national 
capitals of other 
countries is dishar¬ 
monious. What Carey has not grasped is 
that these world-market disharmonies 
are merely the ultimate expressions of 
the disharmonies which have become 
fixed as abstract relations within the 
economic categories or which have a 
local existence on the smallest scale. 

Hence, where the economic rela¬ 
tions confront him in their truth, i.e. in 
their universal reality, his principled 
optimism turns into a denunciatory, irri¬ 
tated pessimism. This contradiction 
forms the originality of his writings and 
gives them their significance. He is 
equally an American in his assertion of 
the harmony within bourgeois society, 
as in his assertion of the disharmony of 
the same relations in their world-market 
form. 

From Grundrisse, p.886-7 


“Where economic 
relations confront him in 
then* truth, i.e. in their 
universal reality, his 
principled optimism 
turns into a denunciatory, 
irritated pessimism.” 


port of Liverpool then the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Company cannot function 
as a port authority, so where a number of 
shipping companies have been helpful to 
us we need to exert as much pressure as 
possible on the company. We hope the 
action on the 20th will increase that pres¬ 
sure. 

We’ve been trying this for fifteen 
weeks; some companies did withdraw, 
albeit on a part-time basis, but if our inter¬ 
national action is successful on 20 
January then that type of action will be 
repeated, hopefully on a weekly or a 
monthly basis. 

The shipping companies tend to be 
very impatient, and I’m sure that if 
there’s disruption to their services, espe¬ 
cially the lines that don’t deal directly 
with Liverpool, then they will put pres¬ 
sure on Mersey Docks. 

When the Women of the Waterfront 
group was founded, a number of our 
shop stewards — not all of them, but a 
number of them — were slightly scepti¬ 
cal of it, and didn’t take it as seriously as 
they should have taken it. 

We had a group mainly of house¬ 
wives, without a political thought in their 
heads, coming together — that was 12, 

13 months ago — and from there they’ve 
developed into a very highly politicised 
group. We wouldn’t be able to manage 
the campaign without them. 

They now go round the country and 
internationally in their own right as sup¬ 
porters of the sacked dockworkers. 
They’re doing a wonderful job for us. 

We have asked for a meeting with 
Bill Morris. 

There was a fair amount of confusion 
reigning in the Merseyside area over the 
holiday when Bill Morris was alleged to 
have made a statement supporting the 
imposition of an independent secret 
postal ballot on our people, even though 
we’ve already voted not to take part in 
such a ballot because it doesn’t include 
all of our members. 

We want to sit down with Bill Mor¬ 
ris, discuss the situation on the ballot and 
ask him how he intends, as a general sec¬ 
retary, to support us now we’ve rejected 
the company’s ultimate final offer. 

Our first message is one of thanks to 
all the people who’ve supported us in the 
past, and the second is a plea to them to 
continue to support us because, from a 
very small industrial dispute involving 
500 people, it’s become a great concern 
to the working class nationally. 

We’re aware that we’re not just fight¬ 
ing for ourselves, that we are fighting for 
the labour movement, so we would ask 
everyone to continue whatever support 
they can give us, no matter how small. 
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WW ow c!o the wealthy top one per 
| -I cent keep their control over the 
A A rest of us? How have they got away 
with the huge increases in inequality over 
the 1980s and ’90s? How do they win 
political authority for their cuts in the 
social provision? And how much longer 
can they do it? 

Despite across-the-board Establish¬ 
ment support for cuts in publicly-funded 
health care, education, pensions and ben¬ 
efits, workers across Europe have been 
fighting back. In Greece, seafarers, fann¬ 
ers, civil servants and students struck and 
demonstrated as the Socialist Party gov¬ 
ernment’s cuts budget came to 
Parliament in December. Earlier, workers 
across the public services had staged a 24 
hour general strike on 28 November 
against the budget. 

In Spain, two million government 
workers struck on 11 December against a 
public sector pay freeze. 

In France, a week of protests on 11- 
16 November and a one-day public 
service strike on 17 October have contin¬ 
ued the struggle against welfare-state cuts 
from the great strike movement of 
November-December 1995, which forced 
substantial climbdowns from the right- 
wing government. The truckers’ dispute, 
using road blockades, in November, 
pushed the government into agreeing a 
social “safety-net” for the truckers against 
super-exploitation by thousands of small 
employers. 

In Germany, big strikes in the metal¬ 
working industries, in October, forced 
the employers to back down on plans to 
cut sick pay in line with new legislation. 
The strikes followed months of protests 
organised by the trade unions against the 


The drive of the Blairites to push the organised labour 
movement out of politics is only one example of a Europe¬ 
wide bourgeois push against working-class involvement in 
politics. The decline of the old social-democratic parties 
and “Communist” parties on one side and the immense 


workers increasingly outside and sometimes against 
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Christian-Democratic government’s £30 
billion cuts. On 15 November a confer¬ 
ence of Germany’s TUC struck an 
uncharacteristically militant note, promis¬ 
ing “a showdown” with the government 
unless it respects social benefits and the 
right to strike. 

Belgian and Italian workers also 
organised big demonstrations in 1994 and 
1995 to defend social benefits. Britain is 
the only big country of Western Europe 
not to have its labour movement mobilise 
recently for such protests. 

In Sweden, according to the Econo¬ 
mist magazine, “Glum trade unionists 
have taken to Stockholm’s streets this 
winter... [Their] ciy is, in effect, that the 
(ruling] Social Democrats have calcula¬ 
tors where they once had hearts. [Their] 
attacks are boosting not the centre-right 
opposition but left-wing parties...” 
Whether the government is officially 
social-democratic, as in Sweden or 
Greece, or, now, Italy, or officially right- 
wing, as in France or Germany or Spain, 
makes not very much difference to the 
cuts programmes. 

The French movement of November- 
December 1995 has been the biggest so 
far, with almost all the public sector 
strike-bound, over two million demon¬ 
strators on the streets at high points, and 
the biggest protest marches ever (bigger 
than May-June 1968) in some cities. It 
showed an enormous gap between work¬ 
ing-class feeling and official politics. 

France’s parliament has an 80 per 
cent right-wing majority. In May 1995 the 
right-wing candidate, Jacques Chirac, 
won the presidency. His main rival of the 
official left, Lionel Jospin, supported the 


right-wing government’s cuts in princi¬ 
ple, objecting only to their pace and 
style. Even the one sizeable party to sup¬ 
port the strike movement, the 
Communist Party, was very cautious 
about doing so, insisting that the move¬ 
ment was only “social" and not 
“political”. 

Yet the placards, banners, leaflets 
and chants on the demonstrations 
showed that millions of workers 
rejected the cuts, and in the name of a 
clear and positive alternative: shorter 
work hours to create more jobs, rebuild- 


“Britain is the only big 
country of western 
Europe not to have its 
labour movement 
mobilise recently for 
welfare protests.” 


ing of public services, taxation of 
financial revenues. Probably most of 
those workers would have voted for 
Jospin; many would have voted for 
Chirac or not voted at all; only the few 
who had voted for the Trotskyist candi¬ 
date, Arlette Laguiller, had any political 
representation for their views. 

Marxists usually explain ruling-class 
power as a mix of coercion and organ¬ 
ised consent. Troops, police, courts and 
prisons are its bottom-line defence; but, 
especially in parliamentary democracies 
where workers have votes, the bosses 
rely more routinely and immediately on 


Blair and Murdoch 

Best of cobbers 


ACCORDING to the Financial Times , 
“Both Mr Rupert Murdoch’s 
national daily newspapers” — the 
Times and the Sun — “could sup¬ 
port Labour in... the next general 
election. 

“Mr Murdoch has become 
increasingly close to Mr Blair and 
meets the Labour leader every time 
he visits London. Mr Murdoch’s son 
Lachlan, who runs News Corpora¬ 
tion’s newspaper interest in 
Australia, has also spent a weekend 


with the Blairs.” 

The FT reports that the notori¬ 
ous union-basher Murdoch —who 
pioneered the destruction of trade 
unionism in national newspapers 
in 1986 by sacking the entire work¬ 
force at the Sun and reopening it 
with a new, scab, workforce behind 
barbed wire at Wapping — has no 
worries about Blair being too 
favourable to workers or unions, 
but is slightly bothered that Blair 
may not be “Eurosceptical” enough. 


organising consent, through using their 
ideological hegemony to limit workers’ 
aspirations and then throwing enough 
sops to keep them off the boil. 

The capitalist classes today are devel¬ 
oping a third variant of control, one 
which is still more subtle than straightfor¬ 
ward brute force, but which keeps 
workers in a state of embittered, sporadi¬ 
cally rebellious, but voiceless, 
resentment, rather than positive consent. 
It is like “jamming” a radio message with 
overwhelming noise, rather than trying to 
shut down the transmitter by force or 
responding to the message deceptively. 
The ever-wider reach of the mass million¬ 
aire-owned media, their reduction of 
politics to a meaningless mess of sound¬ 
bites and speculations, and the increasing 
domination of politics by groups of 
career politicians, relating to the popula¬ 
tion more through the media than 
through mass-based political-party activ¬ 
ity, all contribute. 

In Capital , Marx argued that piece- 
rates were the best means for bosses to 
exploit and control labour in each fac¬ 
tory. In an analogous way, the fluid, 
insecure, and very unequal economic 
structure of capitalism today offers great 
scope for workers to be controlled by 
their own scramble to find a “niche” in 
the market, somewhere between the TV- 
and-shopping-filled life of the better-off 
worker and the bleak misery of the job¬ 
less, The depoliticisation of life, and the 
removal of life from politics, has reached 
its highest point in the United States, 
where $2 billion were spent in last 
November’s elections but only 49 per 
cent bothered to vote in the presidential 
contest. It is advancing in Europe, espe¬ 
cially among young people. 

In Britain, one in five of those under 
24 eligible to vote does not bother to get 
on the electoral register. Where ten years 
ago young people would have had a defi¬ 
nite opinion about “socialism" — 
friendly, hostile, or sceptical — today, to 
many, the word is as incomprehensible as 
“jansenism” or “bimetallism”. 

Often young people all of whose 
basic attitudes are left-wing consider 
themselves “not interested in politics”. 
Yet working-class youth, and working- 
class people in general, are mostly 
left-wing — whether they see themselves 
that way or not — by the standards of 
official politics. 

76 per cent of the whole population 
believe that there is a “class struggle” in 
Britain. In 1964 only 48% thought there 
was class struggle. 75 per cent believe 
Britain is divided into “haves” and “have 
nots”. 87 per cent (as against 72% in 
1983) think the gap between high and 
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low incomes is too big. 

The number using private health 
insurance has dropped, while over 60 per 
cent want more state spending on health, 
education and welfare even if that means 
tax rises for everyone. Another poll, 
which also failed to offer the choice of 
tax rises for the rich alone, showed 70% 
saying “it is better to pay higher taxes 
and have better public services”. Only 
23% believe the Health Service is safe 
with the Tories. 

Even home-owners want more state 
spending on housing; even parents who 
use private schools want more state 
spending on education. 

42 per cent say “trade unions should 
have more say in the running of the econ¬ 
omy”; 43% that “more socialist planning 
would be the best way to solve Britain’s 
economic problems”. Counting out don’t- 
knows, the advocates of trade union 
control and socialist planning are more 
numerous than those who argue for 
union-bashing and the free market. 

Opinion polls are unreliable, of 
course, but it seems unlikely that they are 
systematically biased towards exaggerat¬ 
ing left-wing influence. They all suggest 
that the sort of ideas which suddenly 
emerged onto the streets in France in 
November-December 1995 have a wide, 
and growing, “underground” influence in 
Britain too — although they are not 
reflected at all in official politics. The 
Labour Party leadership is way to the 
right of majority opinion on almost every 
big political question! 

Workers in the advanced capitalist 
countries today are disenfranchised, not 
by being barred by force from the vote, 
nor yet by being “bought off’ through 
deceptive concessions, but by the con¬ 
version of politics into an alienated, 
ritualised, bureaucratised media circus 
with high admission fees. The Blair fac¬ 
tion in the British Labour Party both 
reflects this trend and actively con¬ 
tributes to it. 

The collective expression, political 
and industrial, of the working-class inter¬ 
est is not just suppressed by force (by 
anti-union laws, for example), nor 
deflected into safe petty reform, but 
declared impossible, archaic, dinosaur¬ 
like, and out of touch with individualised 
“post-modern” reality. This is a major feat 
of ideological class war by the ruling 
class. Yet their ideological victory is not 
irreversible. The working-class interest 
exists. Workers have common interests, 
for wages, jobs, public services. Across 
Europe they are beginning to reassert 
them. Socialists should organise, agitate 
and educate to speed the reaffirmation of 
working-class politics. 


A CCORDING to a report in the absurdly 
misnamed Independent on New Year's 
Day, Tony Biair is behind a set of propos¬ 
als now being floated by that strange 
neo-Thatcherite micro-sect, the Labour Co¬ 
ordinating Committee (LCC). They want to 
abolish local Labour Party democracy, and 
effectively destroy the Labour/trade union 
link. 

Their starting point is the reasonable 
expectation that the policies of a New Labour 
government will be unpopular with the peo¬ 
ple who voted them into office. Blair and his 
friends propose to make it impossible for the 
party to become a focus of opposition to a 
Blair government, by in effect abolishing the 
Party! Proposals include: 

© Abolition of Constituency Labour Party 
General Committees and their replacement by 
small executive groupings. This would effec¬ 
tively destroy all local trade union 
representation in the Labour Party. 

© The transformation of Labour Party 
conference into a rally. Only the Party leader¬ 
ship would be allowed to submit motions. 

© Recasting the National Executive Com¬ 
mittee into a body that deals with 
organisational matters only. The NEC would be 
elected in a new way to ensure that existing 
dissident MPs like Denis Skinner or future 
rebels cannot sit on it and oppose the leader¬ 
ship. 

© A national list of Prospective Parlia¬ 
mentary Candidates so as to ensure that 
Labour becomes a one-faction party. 

® All policy making will be done by the 
Parliamentary leadership, who will then hold 
“back me or sack me" plebiscites for “democ¬ 
ratic credibility”. 

The “spin doctors” claim that Blair is com¬ 
mitted to this agenda. It certainly fits perfectly 
with Blair’s past record. During the last battle 
over the trade union link in 1992-3 Blair pri¬ 
vately argued for all policy malting to be done 
by plebiscites. It fits also with the obsessive 
fear of a resurgence of “Bennism” in the 
Labour Party and trade unions that all Labour’s 
new right share. 

Further confirmation that these proposals 
are really on the agenda comes from the fact 


that Tom Sawyer, the Labour Patty' General 
Secretary’, has been busy' canvassing trade 
union leaders’ opinion on the proposals. 

It is important to be as precise as possible 
about the Blairite intentions and timetable. 

The proposals may well be sprung on 
the NEC after the election in either May or 
June. 

Already the Blairites have begun to wind 
down the NEC, Labour’s supreme body 
between conferences. The proposal for a new 
party structure was due to be raised at last 
month’s NEC. but the NEC meeting was can¬ 
celled at the last minute. The NEC “Party into 
Power" working groups — the vehicle for rais¬ 
ing Blair’s agenda — are supposed to report 
before the election. It is rumoured that the 
NEC will not meet again until after the elec¬ 
tion... 

The pretext for cancelling NEC business 
is that front-benchers are needed in a Parlia¬ 
ment where the Tories have lost the overall 
majority. It is hoped that if the party wins its 
first election for 23 years without the NEC 
meeting this will be cited as proof that the 
NEC is part of an outmoded structure which 
needs overhauling etc. 

After the election the leadership will be 
able to proceed to a snap postal ballot prior 
to party conference and before the opposition 
at constituency level has a chance to organise 
itself. 

The longer the delay', the more likely it 
will be that the proposals will surface after 
important trade union conferences, and there¬ 
fore give the trade union leaders who back 
Blair more room for manoeuvre. 

A victory for Blair in a postal ballot prior 
to annual conference would also give Blairite 
trade union leaders a plausible reason for 
going against the policy of union conferences. 
They will be able to re-raise the issue, using 
the Labour Party plebiscite victory for the 
Blairites as a weapon in the unions, with the 
cry r : "The union must not go against what the 
Labour Party membership wants.” 

Those who want to defend the existing 
Labour Party and the Labour-trade union link 
should draw the imperative conclusions and 
begin to mobilise now. 
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WORKING-CLASS POLITICS 




A LMOST twenty years ago, in the 
late 1970s, there began one of 
those periodic waves of youth¬ 
ful radicalism which have washed 
across Europe at intervals since the 
end of the Second World War. First, 
there was the great disillusionment 
of 1956, which followed the ill-fated 
Suez War and the Hungarian upris¬ 
ing. Then, a little over a decade 
further on, there was the Europe¬ 
wide mobilisation of young people 
against the war in Vietnam, finally 
exploding in the uprising in Paris in 
1968. And then again, in the late ’70s 
and early ’80s, there was the 
upsurge of nuclear pacifism. 

In retrospect, we can see that 
the end of the Cold War brought that 
age of idealism to a close. Far from 
dissolving all the nuclear alliances, 
the Cold War victors now move their 
frontiers steadily eastward, while 
the power of their adversaries disin¬ 
tegrates, and their dreadful arsenals 
begin to leak and rust. Old fears put 
to rest, new resentments take root 
and flourish. The peace dividend has 
been declared, and millions of peo¬ 
ple are drawing it in the 
unemployment offices. 

Where is the alternative Europe 
today? Never was it more needed. 
Between eighteen and twenty mil¬ 
lion Europeans are officially without 
work. Unofficially there are far 
more people locked outside the 
labour market. Some fifty million 
people in Europe subsist in poverty. 
The approach to monetary union, 
presented as a bold and visionary 
movement towards integration of 
the European continent, is today 
said to require economic restraint 
on a fierce scale, and this actually 
aggravates the already intolerable 
unemployment problem as it grinds 
ahead. 

So there arises a Europe-wide 
social movement, in defence of jobs 
and welfare expenditure, against 
cuts in long-standing public commit¬ 
ments, and for the maintenance of 
the economic rights of pensioners, 
students and clients of the health 
and social programmes. 

Once again, people are march¬ 
ing and lobbying in Naples and 
Bonn, in Brussels and Athens. But 


the restrictions on public spending 
which provoke their opposition 
have all been agreed separately, by 
separate national governments, even 
though many if not most of these 
abrasive new constraints originate 
in the criteria of the Maastricht 
treaty for monetary union: and 
therefore it is true that there is a 
“European” cause for much if not 
most of the present discontent. 

But if that discontent has Euro¬ 
pean causes, it also needs European 
cures. Separate action, by separate 
nation states, can only make a very 
limited impact on mass unemploy¬ 
ment. Of course, not only national 
governments, but regional and local 
authorities, can all act to reduce 
unemployment, and they should do 
so. But the scope for such action is 
limited by the extent of globalisation 
in the economy. 

“To cure unemployment, 
we need more Europe, not 
less. The alternative 
Europe will put jobs first.” 

Can monetary union really pro¬ 
ceed uninterrupted, if all Europe is 
up in arms against the consequent 
increased levels of unemployment 
and poverty? Indeed, should it pro¬ 
ceed, regardless of human suffering? 
These are the questions which are 
increasingly loudly pressed by jour¬ 
nalists and politicians all around us. 
But they do not go to the root of the 
problem, which is that unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty will continue to 
rise if we do not discover adequate 
responses at the European, as well 
as the national and local, level. To 
cure unemployment, we need more 
Europe, not less: but the required 
European strategy will have to come 
closer to the ideals of those who yes¬ 
terday were calling for an 
alternative Europe. The alternative 
Europe will put jobs first in any eco¬ 
nomic calculations which it makes. 

More than one plan for an alter¬ 
native Europe has already been 
drawn. A framework already exists 
which could have achieved the 
Delors White Paper of creating fif¬ 
teen million new jobs. One of its 


instruments was to be the issuing of 
Union Bonds through the European 
Investment Fund, the equivalent of 
the US Treasury Bonds which 
financed the US New Deal. The Fund 
was designed precisely to offset the 
deflationary effects of the debt and 
deficit conditions for a single cur¬ 
rency. It exists. 

So-called Euro-Keynesianism is 
only one thread in the skein of alter¬ 
native policy. Some time ago the 
debate on reducing working time 
was stressed only by a handful of 
persons, but the issue is now on the 
mainstream agenda, both in agree¬ 
ments between management and 
labour in leading German compa¬ 
nies and in mainstream debate. 
Studies indicate that even small 
reductions of working time could 
create several million jobs. 

Monetarist assumptions about 
the effect of deficit reductions are 
false. They will not stand up to the 
criticisms of informed economists: 
but neither can they resist the criti¬ 
cism of the victims, who suffer the 
pain of unemployment, insecurity 
and poverty. If all this pain could 
find an effective political pro¬ 
gramme, the alternative Europe 
would begin to make itself plainly 
visible. 

The first step has already been 
taken, with the development of an 
ambitious project of European 
demonstrations against unemploy¬ 
ment and social exclusion, leading 
up to the Intergovernmental Confer¬ 
ence which will meet in Amsterdam 
in June 1997. A growing number of 
the organisations representing 
unemployed people have agreed to 
take to the streets, and begin the 
walls which lead them to a major 
European rally on 14 and 15 June. 

By bringing the problems of 
unemployment and excluded people 
to the Intergovernmental Confer¬ 
ence, we can help focus our actions 
at local, national and European lev¬ 
els. The European Trade Union 
Confederation is also planning 
actions to present trade union views. 

This may indeed be the begin¬ 
ning of the alternative Europe, 
which is almost certainly the only 
real Europe there is. 
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ABOUR Party wards and General Com¬ 
mittees are not normally the place to go 
to experience the cut and thrust of hard¬ 
hitting ideological debate. That could all be 
about to change if the level of open criticism 
of the Blair ‘project’ to be found in mainstream 
Labourite publications finds any reflection 
inside the structures of the party itself. 

For instance, how about this analysis of 
the role played by John Prescott by some of 
his former supporters? An article entitled John 
Prescott: Tfje Labour Party — my part in its 
downfall in the latest issue of Labour and 
Trade Union Review, a small-circulation pub¬ 
lication associated with the Ernest Bevin 
Memorial Society, declares: 

“Prescott has long sought a role in organ¬ 
isational matters in the party. At one time this 
magazine supported him in this. During Neil 
Kinnock’s leadership Labour Party organisa¬ 
tion reached an all time low. Party life in the 
branches and the constituencies was stifled. 
Organisational and financial affairs were cen¬ 
tralised. Membership collapsed. The result 
was a weakening of the organic link between 
the party and the people it purported to rep¬ 
resent. In other words it was ceasing to be a 
political party in any meaningful sense of the 
word. 

“Kinnock has since admitted that this 
was all a result of his deliberate policy. He said 
that mass membership parties were the sort 
of things Communists organised. But at least 
Kinnock acknowledged that a large member¬ 
ship equated with an active party life — it’s 
just that he didn’t want an active party life. In 
such circumstances rebuilding the party, as 
John Prescott proposed, would indeed have 
led to a revitalised Labour Party. 

“Tony Blair’s circle took a different atti¬ 
tude to that of Kinnock. They believed it was 
possible and desirable (from their point of 
view) to have a very large membership while 
at the same time having the party even more 
disconnected from the society around it. They 
conceived a scheme for a mass membership 
party while extinguisliing all political life from 
it. 

“This mass membership would be fed a 
line from the top and be entertained at rallies. 
It would help finance the party, enabling links 
with the trade unions to be progressively 
weakened and provide a democratic fig leaf 
for policies decided by a small clique. 

“It was John Prescott’s job to organise this 
New Party and bend it to the will of his leader. 
And he has been an unqualified success at it.” 

This theme of the emergence of a new 
party from inside the structures of the Labour 


Party has been central to political correspon¬ 
dent Hugh McPherson’s weekly column in 
Tribune. 

McPherson has argued that New Labour 
is in fact a reborn Thatcherite party parasitic 
on the labour movement which, like a worm 
that eats its way out of its host, will abandon 
the labour movement once it has finished 
drawing nourishment and support from it. 

In the recent Christmas issue of Tribune, 
McPherson argued that the only difference 
between Blair and MacDonald is that Blair is 
attempting to create a national government 
from inside the Labour Party rather than by 
splitting it. 

McPherson has been particularly scathing 
of the soft left MPs who refuse to oppose 
Blair, and has made a point of highlighting 
how old-fashioned Labour right-wingers are 
much clearer about what the Blair project 
means than many on the soft left. 


“The cult of youth and new¬ 
ness, the leadership 
principle, social 
corporatism are the 
essential principles of 
Labour ultra-modernism. 
They are also the principles 
of middle-class liberalism.” 


The comments of Bernard Crick — the 
anti-Marxist academic and former Gaitskellite 
— got plenty of coverage in McPherson’s col¬ 
umn precisely because he spelt out what was 
central to ‘the project’: “A shift from a mem¬ 
bership-based party, based on ideology, 
towards the modem American personal party 
of the candidate... When the muzzled giant 
wakes up after the election it may finds its 
powers gone.” 

This theme of political usurpation has 
been given a basis in class analysis — not just 
by Marxists, but by experienced, battle-hard¬ 
ened right-wingers. 

For instance, Tim Pendry, a former organ¬ 
iser of the anti-Bennite Labour Solidarity, has 
argued in the bulletin of the Keep the Link cam¬ 
paign that the “ultra-modernisers” represent a 
new bureaucratic, managerial class. 

"The cult of youth and new-ness, die lead¬ 
ership principle, social corporatism, and 
technocracy in die service of the nadon are the 
essential principles of Labour ultra-modernism. 
They are also the essential principles of mid¬ 
dle class liberalism at times of insecurity. 

“Labour does not need some new elite to 


manage it from above — especially not the 
authoritarian predators of the new meritoc¬ 
racy.” 

It is interesting that the more intelligent 
publications from the Labourite mainstream 
identify the same obstacle to defeating the 
Modernisers as the Marxists do. Take, for 
instance, this comment from Labour and 
Trade Union Review: 

“The leader of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union has always played a key role 
in the Labour Part)'. Bill Morris is no exception. 
His key role at this year’s Conference seems 
to have been to appear on TV and radio to jus¬ 
tify every desertion by New Labour of the 
party’s values. He even sneered at Barbara 
Castle’s pension proposals as a ‘quick fix’. 

“But he topped all that with a letter to all 
levy-paying members of the T&G urging them 
to take part in New Labour’s phoney ballot on 
The Road to the Manifesto. 

“Morris described an exercise that would 
make Lenin [Stalin, not poor old Lenin — Ed] 
blench as ‘the greatest democratic exercise of 
membership involvement in the history of 
the Labour Party.’ 

“What is Bill Morris afraid of? A clout 
over the head with a handbag?” 

Everyone with a thinking brain knows 
that the key to breaking Blair is mobilising 
the trade unions against ‘the project’. 

Mark Seddon, the editor of Tribune, has 
taken up the same issue, but from a different 
angle writing for the Keep the Link newslet¬ 
ter. He has indicated just what is at stake in 
the battle over the trade union link and party 
democracy. 

“The trade unions, with their eight mil¬ 
lion members and their families, provide 
Labour with an organic link with the working 
class, a class that the party exists to defend and 
advance. Labour without the trade unions and 
without a Left would not be Labour at all, it 
would simply be another Conservative party. 

“In such a scenario the labour movement 
will not go away, but would find alternative 
means of being represented in Parliament.” 

Seddon then goes on to soften his com¬ 
ments by saying that he does not think that 
tilings will come to a split, but the fact that this 
issue has been raised at all by an important rep¬ 
resentative of the honest reform-socialist 
Labour mainstream should show us what is at 
stake in the current battles. 

The issue that is coming to the forefront 
is “What is the Labour Party for?” It’s time for 
Marxists to start talking about big politics 
inside the Labour Party — issues of democracy 
and class. 
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A T 6am on 26 December, 154 MPs 
from Korea’s ruling party were 
bussed to Parliament. Nervously, 
the deputy Speaker took the podium: 
the Speaker was not there because 
opposition MPs were camping out 
round his house to prevent just such a 
coup. In a rapid mumble, he called votes 
on eleven new labour laws. By seven 
minutes past six the MPs were back on 
their buses, and by 6 . 30 am the illegal 
Korean Confederation of Trade Unions 
had called a general strike. 

At Kia Motors, just outside Seoul, 
17,000 workers assembled as they 
arrived for work. By 10 o’clock they had 
held a meeting, decided to strike, and 
moved off to the general strike head¬ 
quarters at Myongdong Cathedral, in 
Seoul. 

Since then the strike has spread 
from one sector to another. As we go to 
press on 3 January, the union confedera¬ 
tion reports: 

“Most of the unions at large compa¬ 
nies, such as the major car makers and 
shipyards, whose holiday lasts till 5 Janu¬ 
ary, will resume the strike on 6 January. 
The general strike will expand to cover 
all sectors and industries on 7 January, as 
unions in most of the public utilities, 
such as the television and radio net¬ 
works and hospitals, are set to join in...” 

The general strike is demanding that 
the new labour laws be annulled, and 
that the government begin discussions 
with the unions on a new and democra¬ 
tic labour law. Such is the strength of 
the movement that even the tame, state- 
sponsored Federation of Korean Trade 
Unions is denouncing the new laws and 
supporting strike action. 

According to the militant union con¬ 
federation, “Korean unionists have come 
to learn [about] an international dimen¬ 
sion to their struggle. This was 
highlighted by knowledge that similar 
battles are being fought out even in 
those countries which were once 
believed to have achieved all there was 
to achieve for workers’ rights and wel¬ 
fare, in countries like Australia, 

Germany, France and the United States. 
This has given Korean unionists a sense 
of being pioneers in this world-wide 
struggle”. 

As part of the big campaign of 
demonstrations alongside the strike, on 
27 December some 200 truck-drivers 
blocked motorway traffic with a low- 
speed truck parade, in direct imitation of 


Striking worker gets to grips with a riot policei 


arrests and attacks. As we go to press, it 
has threatened mass arrests. 

The new labour laws correspond 
almost exactly to what the Federation of 
Korean Industries had demanded from 
the government. It adjusts but effec¬ 
tively maintains the ban on the Korean 
Confederation of Trade Unions, and the 
ban on any union organisation for gov¬ 
ernment employees and teachers; it 
legalises mass sackings, scab labour and 
unpaid overtime. 

The Korean bosses have demanded 
such measures in a drive to recapture 
their flagging momentum from the time 


the French truckers. On New Year’s day, 
the union set up dart boards with pic¬ 
tures of a typical capitalist, a politician, 
and president Kim Young Sam, for work¬ 
ers to throw darts at. 

The government is supposedly 
reformist and democratic — Kim Young 
Sam was a leader of the democratic 
opposition to the old military regime — 
but retains the huge repressive appara¬ 
tus of the old regime. Union leaders are 
frequently jailed, and demonstrations 
attacked by riot police. So far in the cur¬ 
rent dispute, however, the government 
has been on the defensive, with few 
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ITH a wave of unifications, 
the latest last November, the 
independent unions [KCTU] 
have managed to bring together dif¬ 
ferent sectors, representing a 
cross-section of the working class. 
The independent unions’ members 
are still only a representative minor¬ 
ity of the working class, but they 
have broadened out beyond the lim¬ 
its of the earlier independent unions 
to reach into the big industries. 
Today they are leading the fight. 

The independent unions iden¬ 
tify with the general democratic 
movement, but see themselves as a 
distinct working-class force with 
their own class interest. They do not 
seem to have any great illusions in 
the established democratic opposi¬ 
tion. They call for unification with 
North Korea, but they do not seem 
to be any sort of Stalinists. 

Their rhetoric is very class-con¬ 
scious, though they do not talk 
about socialism, and no hegemonic 
political tendency is visible. They 
have had contact with the student 
radicals, and many of their support 


organisations are run by Christian, 
especially Protestant, groups. 

The government has done what 
it did because labour costs in Korea 
have been increasing rapidly and 
the economy is in recession. Until 
around 1986-7 wages were flat, but 
since then, thanks to the growth of 
the independent unions, they have 
gone up astronomically. 

Over the last few years Korea’s 
economic dynamics have changed. 
The picture most people still have of 
Korea is a very successful export 
economy, but some industries have 
declined and auto exports are in 
trouble. 

Korean corporations are mov¬ 
ing abroad. They are investing in 
Europe and North America to get 
into those rich markets, and they 
are also outsourcing to lower-wage 
areas like Thailand and Indoneisa. A 
lot of their exports are within south¬ 
east Asia, and there they are 
competing with operations based in 
China, for example, where wage 
costs are maybe one tenth of what 
they are in Korea. 



when South Korea was the most success¬ 
ful capitalist economy in the world, 
moving from boom to boom. But, as 
Marx put it, “the development of modern 
industry cuts from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie pro¬ 
duces and appropriates products. What 
the bourgeoisie produces, above all, is its 
own grave-diggers... the proletariat”. 
Capitalism is and always will be caught in 
a double-bind: the more successful it is, 
the more it creates the forces for its own 
destruction and replacement. 

Messages of support to the KCTU via 
Internet at kctuint@chollian.dacom.co.kr. 


Militancy in the car industry. Daewoo workers on strike at the beginning of the 1990s 
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I F THE Blairites succeed in what they are trying to do to the 
Labour Party, they will drive the organised working class 
out of politics. For now the Labour Party still has its trade- 
union links, but a Labour election victory may launch the 
Blairites into cutting those links. 

What does this prospect mean for socialists who have 
long regarded a vote for Labour as a vote for the labour 
movement in politics? The editorial in the October Workers’ 
Liberty (no.35) argued: 

“The root cause of the progressive degeneration of the 
Labour Party, that is, the labour movement in politics, is 
political... What is the purpose of labour movement 
participation in politics? To serve working-class goals. If it 
does not do that, then the politics become a means by which 
the labour movement ties itself to the political machinery of 
its exploiters and enemies. That is what it is with the 
Blairites. 

“The old aim of the labour movement in politics must be 
proclaimed anew: to achieve a workers’ government, a 
government prepared to serve the working class. Right now 
such a government would, minimally, work to ensure trade 
union rights, an adequate minimum wage, free education, a 
rebuilt Health Service and a restored welfare system. From 
that to the seizure of state power and the suppression of the 
bourgeoisie, a range of possible ‘workers’ governments’ are 
possible — from 1945 Labour to the Russian Soviet 
government of October 1917. 

“Socialists agitate and organise for the trade unions to 
rouse themselves, to make political demands, to table, for 
example, an emergency plan for rebuilding the welfare state 
and a workers’ charter of trade union rights. We argue for 



T HE Blairites have not won the decisive battle over the link 
between the trade unions and the Labour Party. Certainly, 
with the past defeats of the left they are in a strong posi¬ 
tion, which they are continuing to consolidate; their intentions 
are clear; but we shouldn’t be mesmerised by their strength. 
They have not felt strong enough to launch a full assault and are 
unlikely to do so until after the election. An election victory will 
put them in a position to introduce state funding for political 
parties, but will also remove the deadening pressure of subordi¬ 
nating everything to kicking out the Tories. Even at this stage, 
the indications are that a broad and powerful campaign can be 
organised to stop Blair and keep the link. To fight after a whole 
series of defeats is certainly difficult, but not impossible: we can 
still win. 

The Labour Party is the political party of the British labour 
movement, a bourgeois workers’ party with the Blairites the 
political leadership. It will only be transformed into something 
like the American Democratic Party if the Blairites carry the day. 
I think both these points are central in deciding how we relate 
to the present political situation. 

This is accepted at the end of the editorial in WL35, ‘Stop 
Blair, stay with the unions, fight for a workers’ government!’ 


them to Judge all politicians by those demands, to insist that 
their political representatives pursue those demands, to 
remove and replace any representatives who obstruct those 
demands... Apart from daft illusions... there is no other 
alternative to Blairism, that is, to the extinction of labour 
politics which Blair and his gang now openly prepare...” 

Calling for the continuation of the fight in the Labour 
Party against the Blairites, the editorial advocated a Labour 
vote in the next election, but argued that it is also necessary 
to insist as forcefully as possible on class as the measuring 
rod against which to gauge all things in politics, including the 
Labour Parly. Even if the Blairite project is carried no further 
than it has already gone, Labour — "New Labour” — no 
longer signifies working class even to the minimal extent it 
used to. 

Advocacy of a workers’ government and a campaign in 
the trade unions for the immediate, minimal measures such a 
government would carry out, combined with propaganda for 
the socialist transformation of society, best answer the needs 
of this situation, not least because they will help the bedrock 
labour movement resist Blair. 

These ideas have proved to be controversial among 
supporters of Workers’ Liberty, and therefore in this issue we 
open a discussion on the question. It will continue in the next 
issue. We invite contributions from readers and supporters. 

The three contributors in this issue are George Macaulay, 
Tom Willis and Richard Kinnell. Macaulay was centrally 
involved in the Bennite campaign of the 1980s and Willis of 
the recent campaign in defence of Clause Four. Kinnell has 
written about Labour politics for over 20 years. 

Sean Matgamna, Editor Workers’ Liberty 



"The socialists must organise. For ourselves we believe 
that unless socialists organise and direct their work, in the 
first place but not exclusively, at the existing labour move¬ 
ment, then they are building sects, and not an organisation 
that is fused with the labour movement, working to transform 
the broad movement and bring the working class towards 
socialism. We will stay in the Labour Parly. 

The Labour Party remains the bourgeois workers’ party it 
always was, but noiv with a radical shift towards the bour¬ 
geois pole of the dialectical, contradictory, formation. 
Concretely, now, a Blair-Labour government will be anti¬ 
working-class according to even the most minimal criteria. 

The reason for nevertheless wan ting a Labour govern¬ 
ment is calculation that the roadblock can be broken and the 
ivorking class begin to raise itself. The Labour leaders, whose 
party is still based on the working class, may not have things 
entirely their own way in power. Tioe act of taking office ivill 
break, or begin to break, their hold on the labour movement. 
Much will depend on the socialists organising the labour 
movement to fight for its own needs against a Labour govern¬ 
ment pursuing Toiy policies. For example, tremendous scope 
exists for self-renovating trade-union and working-class 
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action in defence of the welfare state, and especially the 
National Health Service... 

... Today we can only beat the Tory enemy without if, in 
the Labour Party and trade unions alike, ive simultaneously 
fight the Tory enemy within”. 

But the editorial goes further. Now, in response to the 
Blairites, it says we should call for a fight for a workers’ govern¬ 
ment and by implication change the approach to the Labour 
leadership in the election and afterwards that we have devel¬ 
oped over the last 30 years — vote Labour and organise/fight 
the leadership. I think this would be wrong, and that it is pre¬ 
mature to raise the call for a workers’ government now. 

Firstly, a comment about slogans, propaganda and agitation. 
We make propaganda — we argue the case for socialism; we 
point to the stark choices that face the working class movement 
and the need to put class to the fore; we try and break down our 
ideas into more readily understood forms. Here the idea of ‘a 
government that fights for our class like the Tories fight for 
theirs’ (Workers’ Government) is and always has been useful. 


But propaganda is not the same as agi¬ 
tation. For example, we regularly make 
propaganda for the need for gener¬ 
alised working class action (a general 
strike) — it’s part of our agenda — but 
whether we raise a call for such action 
depends on the state and development 
of the class struggle. The question of 
slogans is concrete — how do we take 
forward the existing struggle in the 
most militant, class-conscious way pos¬ 
sible; what are the next Units in the 
chain? 

One of the aspects of the 1922 Com¬ 
intern discussions on the workers’ 
government slogan that is relevant 
today is their approach. They distin¬ 
guished making propaganda for the 
slogan (“•••to be applied almost every¬ 
where”) and raising it as a call, a 
“topical political watchword”, and 
were then concrete about the latter. 

For example, although the slogan had 
wide applicability in the early 1920’s, 
Zinoviev believed the call for a work¬ 
ers’ government in France had been 
premature, “...the slogan was under¬ 
stood as a pure parliamentary 
combination. ...It was a possibility, it 
contained revolutionary prospects, but 
in France, under the circumstances, it 
was premature. If we had based our 
united action on the eight-hour day, we 
might have had better results.” 

The issue in the discussion here is 
about the applicability of the slogan 
now, not about its precise content. The 
content is important in the following 
sense only. “A government prepared to 
serve the working class”, even on the 
minimum programme outlined in WL55 
(“...minimally, work to ensure trade 
union rights, an adequate minimum 
wage, free education, a rebuilt Health 
Service and a restored welfare sys¬ 
tem...’’), would be radically different 
from past Labour governments (with 
the possible exception of 1945 Labour) which have adminis¬ 
tered capitalism according to capitalism’s own laws. To 
implement even this programme in the present situation a gov¬ 
ernment would have to fight against resistance by the 
bourgeoisie/state machine and would therefore have to base 
itself in part directly on working-class organisations. So the slo¬ 
gan for us cannot be a clever way of calling for ‘old’ Labour or 
an easily understood way of describing the labour movement in 
politics (which today is the Labour Party!). 

1 6 years ago we were able to point out the possibility of 
such a government arising out of the existing political situation 
and development of the struggle to renew the labour movement 
after the 1974-79 Labour governments. 

.. this Left must set itself the goal of winning the labour 
movement to fight immediately to drive the Tories out and 
install a Workers’ Government. This will differ from the 
Labour Governments so far in being based directly on the 
organisations of the labour movement, being under the 
labour movement’s direct control (at least to a serious extent), 
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and fighting to serve the working class interest against the 
bourgeoisie. 

The fight to democratise the labour movement — the 
Labour Party, and the trade unions too — is the fight to make 
such a Workers’ Government a possibility. If we drive 
through the Brighton and Blackpool decisions on reselection, 
if we subordinate the Parliamentary Labour Parly to the 
labour movement, and if we get a serious proportion of the 
votes for electing the Labour leader (i.e. if Labour has a Par¬ 
liamentary majority, the Prime Minister), and if we succeed 
in politically re-arming the labour movement with radical 
working-class socialist policies, then such a government is 
attainable.” 

(Introduction to Labour democracy and the fight for a 
Workers’ Government , December 1980. Emphasis in original) 

Today the situation is very different. In 1980 the left was on 
the offensive, and under the slogan ‘Never Again’ was fighting 
to democratise the Labour Party; the labour movement was 
industrially much stronger. Today the left is much weaker; its 
immediate aim is to organise a 
defensive struggle to stop Blair 
and retain the existing links 
between Labour and the unions. 

Unlike in 1980, there is no direct 
or clear line between where we 
are now and a government of a 
radically different sort. Then the 
fight for labour democracy was 
the beginning of a fight to trans¬ 
form the labour movement, a 
necessary condition for a ‘work¬ 
ers’ government’; now the fight 
will be organised around defend¬ 
ing the existing structures. 

I think an understanding of 
our own history, of the 
approaches and methods we have used in the past, is a neces¬ 
sary part of today’s discussion. 

In 1979, after five years of a Labour government increas¬ 
ingly implementing and prefiguring Thatcher’s policies, our 
slogan was not ‘Vote Labour and fight for a workers’ govern¬ 
ment’, although such a workers’ government would have been a 
clear class alternative to the Tories — unlike Callaghan’s Labour 
Party! It was ‘Vote Labour and organise for specific working 
class politics; Vote Labour and prepare to fight the leadership’. 

Why this, apparently more minimal, slogan? Because it 
summed up, in election times, our basic approach to the Labour 
Party and labour movement. We did not abstain; we sided with 
the political party of our basic class organisations against the 
Tory enemy; we explained that a Labour victory would be a gain 
for the working class because of the link, because it would cre¬ 
ate better conditions for the working class to fight for its 
interests. But we retained our independence, insisting that only 
working-class action against that government would ensure 
improvements. We didn’t pretend that a Labour government 
with the existing leadership, structures, etc, would be anything 
but a bosses' government -— we didn’t fantasise about it becom¬ 
ing a workers’ government, or ‘Labour to power with socialist 
policies’. 

We called for a Labour vote only because of the link — it 
had nothing to do with Labour’s stability or otherwise as a politi¬ 
cal formation, with whether it was better politically or not than 
the Tories, or with whether Labour leadership were 'pale pink 
Tories’ (Kinnock) or ‘quasi-Tories’ (Blair). 

To steer to the right and call for critical support for existing 
Labour leaderships was never an ‘adequate’ political response 


— if we had been strong enough we would have stood our own 
candidates! — but it enabled us to relate to the existing labour 
movement, its immediate concerns, and allowed us to point the 
need to organise a fight against the Labour leadership that was 
the necessary next stage in taking the struggle forward. 

It was after Labour’s 1979 election defeat and the develop¬ 
ment of the fight for democracy in the Labour Party that the 
workers’ government slogan became relevant. When that strug¬ 
gle was defeated the call was dropped, although we continued 
to make propaganda for the idea. 

12 years further on, following a substantial shift to the right 
inside the Labour Party (the ‘pale pink Tories’ around Kinnock 
were firmly in charge), our approach in the last General Election 
(1992) is worth repeating at length. The editorial 'Turn the tide’ 
appeared in Socialist Organiser 518 (26.3.92): 

"Socialist Organiser is bitterly critical of the leaders of the 
Labour Party. Wherever we have influence ...ive fight to 
defeat Kinnockite policies and those who promote them. In 
response the Kinnockites have banned Socialist Organiser in 

the Labour Party and tried to 
expel Socialist Organiser support¬ 
ers. 

What the working class needs 
is a workers' government — a 
socialist government that is 
accountable to the labour tnove- 
ment, which puts the interests of 
the working class above every¬ 
thing else and which cuts down 
capitalism. Wat is what Socialist 
Organiser wants. We want social¬ 
ism. 

Nevertheless we are doing 
everything we can to help Labour 
win the election. Why? 

Because the working class would 
benefit greatly and directly from the replacement of the Tories 
by even the present Labour Party. We working class will be 
better able to defend itself against a Labour government 
linked to the trade unions. 

More than that: the defeat of Major and the Tories will 
help revive the self-confidence of millions of workers who are 
now too disheartened to fight directly for their own interests. 

Millions now overawed by the brutal determination of 
the Tories to beat them down will begin to stir again. Millions 
who know that mass unemployment and a relentlessly hostile 
government are a difficult combination for a few hundred, or 
a few thousand, workers to beat in direct struggle, will begin 
to feel that struggle is not hopeless. 

If we beat the Tories in the election, strikes and industrial 
militancy will revive. Open class struggle will revive. 

At a later stage, the newly militant workers will find the 
Kinnock government hying to subdue them. But that is the 
next stage after this. 

Now a vote is the most potent weapon millions of work¬ 
ers are likely to get or want to use. Right notv, a Labour 
election victory ivill change the political climate to the advan¬ 
tage of the working class... the labour movement has to start 
from where it is now. 

Kinnock’s purged and ideologically policed Labour Party 
is a long long way from socialism. But it is still the party of 
the trade unions. The serious left therefore has no alternative 
but to 'steer to the right’ in the election campaign — to throw 
everything we have into securing a Labour victory. 

We know Labour’s and Neil Kinnock’s limitations. We 
know, too, that the working class movement will have to fight 


We called for a Labour vote only 
because of the link — it had nothing to 
do with Labour’s stability or otherwise 
as a political formation, with whether it 
was better politically or not than the 
Tories, or with whether Labour 
leadership were ‘pale pink Tories’ 
(Kinnock) or ‘quasi-Tories’ (Blair). 
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for its own interests under a Labour government. But Neil 
Kinnock’s Labour Party is the best governmental option the 
working class has right notv. 

Tfoat is why the serious left is backing the Labour Party in 
the General Election. If Labour wins the election, it will be of 
great benefit to the working class. If not then it will not be the 
fault of the serious left. 

This is the only honest approach for socialists who want 
to avoid kidding themselves about what Labour stands for 
and to avoid the irresponsible political sectarian fantasies 
which grip some socialists now. 

Any act of the left, or any refusal of the left to act which 
helps the Tories or weakens Labour in this election will be a 
crime against the working class. 

We say: vote Labour in evety constituency. Organise like- 
minded socialists to go out and win votes for Labour. The 
organisations of the labour movement — the Labour Party 
included — must demand of a Labour government that it 
should, on taking office, immediately implement the following 
working class demands: 

® Free trade unions; 

© Restore Health Service cuts; 

© Poll Tax amnesty; 

© A minimum wage. ” 

Two points arise for the purpose of the discussion now. 

We made propaganda for a workers’ government but our 
slogans were broken down into specific working-class demands 
around which workers could be mobilised. I think that this was 
the right way to approach it. 

Secondly, has the further shift to the right by first Smith and 
then, more substantially, by Blair, meant that the basic approach 


adopted in 1992 is no longer applicable now? Given that a Blair 
election victory will put the Blairites in a position where they 
can introduce state funding/sever the link with the unions (one 
of the basic points made in the WL$ 5 editorial), does that mean 
we have to change the basic position that a Labour victory 
would be a gain for the worldng class? Clearly our propaganda 
and agitation have to take these points into account — we start 
from where we are — but I do not think our position is basically 
changed. Our call for a Labour vote is determined not by the 
particular politics of the Labour leadership at any stage, by 
whether Clause IV is there or not, by whether they are puffed 
up shits or not, but by the link, by the fact it is the political 
party of the British labour movement. A Labour victory will be a 
step forward for the working class in the terms expressed in 
1992 and in the WL35 editorial; that is why that editorial is right 
to call for a Labour vote, and say “we will stay in the Labour 
Party”. It is a call for critical support for Blair and to ‘steer to the 
right’. 

To clarify the question it is useful to pose it in reverse. 
Should we not favour the Blairites losing the election? This 
would, after all, discredit their ‘project’ and prevent them gain¬ 
ing a position from which they can tighten the rope 
“murderously”. But an election defeat would not just affect the 
Blairites, it would also be seen as a defeat by the working class 
— and the effect of another Tory victory would be further 
demoralisation and apathy, benefiting only the right wing. The 
possibility of defeating the Blairites depends on moving forward, 
on working class confidence and activity developing, and the 
minimum condition for that in the next period is a Labour vic¬ 
tor)'. 

What do we say in the election, particularly to the best 
worldng class militants and ordinary workers who will rightly 
hate both the Tories and the Blairites, who may well say they 
won’t vote Labour because they're ‘just a bunch of Tories’? We 
say don’t give into those bastards, fight! The situation can be 
changed, and the first step is to get rid of the actual Tories; that 
we are going to have to fight the Labour government on the 
basic issues affecting the working class, but that government is a 
better government for the working class than the Tories 
because it is still the Party of the trade unions and therefore 
more open to pressure from our class. 

Following the election and assuming a Labour victory, the 
key to changing the situation will be the development of work¬ 
ing class activity. We cannot predict the tempo, but the first 
phase will be workers “cutting up rough”, directing their anger 
against a ‘Labour’ government running capitalism with pleasure. 
It will involve activity and action on specific issues (trade union 
rights; health service, etc.); it will aim to force concessions out 
of a hostile government. Its aim will not be to turn that govern¬ 
ment into something that won’t happen — i.e. become a “a 
government prepared to serve the working class”. From its 
actual starting point we argue for the most militant approach — 
pointing out, for example, that a demand to rebuild the Health 
Service would, in order to win, require the land of mobilisation 
that existed in France in November/December 1995; we would 
argue that the link — assuming it was still there — should be 
used as one of the avenues to put maximum pressure on the 
government, and that it would be wrong to walk away from it. 

The slogan ‘Vote Labour and fight’ is as ‘adequate’ in this 
situation as it has been in the past. It doesn’t stop us saying any¬ 
thing that needs to be said about the Blairites and their ‘project’. 
It is the best tool for relating directly to the next phase in the 
struggle — in the run-up to the election and the period after¬ 
wards — focusing on the need for the “labour movement to 
organise for its own needs against a Labour government pursu¬ 
ing Tor)' policies”. It understands that our ability to go beyond 
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that phase will depend on the extent, character etc. of the strug¬ 
gle we can organise after the election. 

The slogan ’vote Labour and fight for a workers’ govern¬ 
ment might sound more militant and ‘advanced’, but it has 
much less grip on the situation. 'Vote Labour and fight for a dif¬ 
ferent government’ is not a very useful slogan to mobilise 
activity against a new ‘Labour’ government. We can say dog¬ 
matically that such activity will be initially mobilised on specific 
issues like the minimum wage, health service, and our 
approach needs to relate to that fact. If such activity develops 
there will be sharp clashes with the government, that will spill 
over into the Labour Party; working class organisations and the 
left will revive. It is in such a situation that the call for a work¬ 
ers’ government could again become a realistic perspective in 
the struggle. But that’s later. Here and now, before the election, 
it is premature. 

Similarly with the question of the Blairites’ programme to 
cut the link — we have to analyse what stage of the struggle we 
are at. Llere and now the fight is not about transforming the 
existing structures of the labour movement but defending what 
we have got. ‘Stop Blair, Keep the Link’. After the election it 
will be posed as a battle to maintain the link with the existing 
Labour Party/government. This will have to be the focus of the 
struggle if we want to organise the all-out fight that is neces¬ 
sary, involving both left and right-wingers, militants and trade 
union leaders like Edmonds, and sections of the PLP. 

Obviously, a defensive struggle can also be very militant, 
and e.g. we should argue that trade unions should wage a cam¬ 
paign for their members to join the Party as individual members 
to stop the Blairites using the CLPs against the unions. A fight 
to ‘Keep the Link’ — however defensive — also needs to say 
how the link can be used. Here and now we tie the link to the 
fight for trade union rights, a rebuilt Health Service, a decent 
minimum wage, and understand that in the first stages of a 
Labour government that it could be used as a means to pres¬ 
surise that government. 

We can put the argument in the following terms. The 
Blairites don’t want a decent minimum wage and don’t want 


the pressure — that’s why they want to cut the link. They want 
the labour movement pushed back 100 years, to when it went 
cap in hand to the Liberals. We must stop them and use the link 
for our specific demands. It is around such arguments that the 
campaign will be fought — not around the idea that a split and 
alternative government (workers’ government) is the aim of the 
struggle. Again, the more militant sounding slogan (‘Keep the 
Link and fight for a workers’ government’) has less grip on the 
actual development of the struggle, and therefore less effect. 

The starting point for the discussion is a concrete assess¬ 
ment of the situation we face, the balance of forces, likely 
development of the struggle, etc. This affects and shapes the 
slogans we use. 

It would be nice to believe in a different assessment. For 
example, that the fight over the link could be approached in 
the same manner as the fight to transform the movement in the 
early 1980’s, or that the left was strong enough to organise a 
sizeable section of the labour movement around a programme 
of sloughing off the Blairite traitors and convening a conference 
within months of an incoming ‘Labour’ government that would 
sever links with the renegades and group its political represen¬ 
tatives around a programme of “a government prepared to 
serve the working class”. Here and now such scenarios are 
wishful thinking. 

There is another possible assessment. That the Blairites 
have already won; that they have cut loose from the labour 
movement; that the structures of the labour movement, and 
particularly the Labour Party, are so neutered as to be worth¬ 
less. In this situation ‘old’ ways of relating to Labour are simply 
irrelevant, and by extension the case for voting Labour gone. In 
this situation the immediate perspective for socialists should be 
to maximise the cle facto split in the labour movement, to 
regroup and rcfound the Labour Representation Committee on 
the basis of a working class programme and the ‘fight for a 
workers’ government’. Such a perspective would make the SLP 
right now. 

I think they are wrong. 

George Macaulay 



F OR many decades, the word from Marxists in Britain about 
what government we want immediately has been “For a 
Labour Government but..or “Vote Labour and..There 
have been many, and sometimes important, arguments about 
the qualifications (“... but...” or “... and....”), yet “Labour” has 
been a relatively stable framework: the parliamentary represen¬ 
tation of the organised working class. Within that framework we 
have fought against the Labour leaders’ subservience to capital¬ 
ism, for working-class demands, and for a democratic and 
socialist transformation of the labour movement. 

The framework is no longer stable. The current Labour lead¬ 
ership has made it clear that, if elected, it will use the authority 
and resources of government to destroy Labour politics — to 
abolish working-class political representation. It will introduce 
state funding for political parties, and break Labour’s depen¬ 
dence on the trade unions. 

Today, therefore, to state our basic case for a government 
of working-class political representation, we need a broader, 
more basic formula: a “workers’ government”. 

The Blair faction repeat again and again that they offer no 
“favours” to the organised working class. At the same time they 
are lavish with promises to be “the party of business”. Gordon 


Brown, for example, reassures the Confederation of British 
Industry that he will veto any attempt by the European Union to 
impose on Britain a levelling-up of social security provision; he 
makes no promise to the TUG that he will resist a levelling- 
down. 

All Labour leaderships have stood for accommodation to 
capitalism. Previous leaderships, however, have always offered 
within that framework some promise of “a shift in the balance 
of wealth and power in favour of working people and their fami¬ 
lies". Blair’s hard-faced, one-sided pro-business stance and his 
unmistakable hints about breaking Labour’s union link are new. 

Mesmerised by the desire to oust the Tories “at all costs”, 
the labour movement has so far been deferential to Blair. Blair’s 
extravagant efforts to reduce working-class expectations of 
improvements from a Labour government, his urgent moves 
against Labour democracy, and his plans to break the union link, 
signal that he knows that the deference will not last long once 
Labour is in office. (Nor can it last much longer if Blair manages 
to lose the 1997 general election). To opt out ofLabour politics 
now, as Militant Labour and Arthur Scargiil’s Socialist Labour 
Party have done, and retreat to the sidelines, is to admit defeat 
in advance and weaken the working-class forces for the show- 
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down. Workers' Liberty , in contrast, has rightly stressed the 
need to build campaigns like “Keep the Link”. 

We vote Labour despite Blair because Labour is still based 
on the trade unions, and putting Blair’s Labour into office will 
create the best conditions for rousing the labour movement to 
reclaim Labour from the Blair faction (which includes rallying 
those Labour MPs who will remain loyal to the trade unions). 
The paradox is that putting Blair’s Labour into office will also 
open the way for Blair to destroy Labour politics. It will add 
vigour to the struggle on both sides, Blair’s and ours. Blair has an 
agenda beyond “vote Labour and carry out this or that measure”; 
so do we. We should state it now, not reserve it to be revealed 
after we are defeated! It makes no sense to say the “workers’ 
government” slogan is too advanced now, but will be appropri¬ 
ate when we have been further set back, i.e. if and when Blair 
has broken Labour’s trade union link. 

Another way of putting it would be: “For a government that 
will implement the emergency plan for rebuilding the welfare 
state” — with the addition that we indicate how that govern¬ 
ment could be created, that is, by the workers’ movement. Or 
another: “Keep the Link — and use it in workers’ interests” — 
with the addition that we indicate something of what we 
believe workers’ interests require (emergency plan for the wel¬ 
fare state). Advocacy of a workers’ government can link 
together piecemeal demands on the welfare state, on the link, 
and for the self-renewal of the labour movement, into a purpose¬ 
ful whole. 

If the unions rouse themselves, it is unlikely that Blair will 
step back into line as, for example, Harold Wilson did when the 
unions rebelled over “In Place of Strife" in 1969. It is more likely 
that he will go the way of Ramsay MacDonald in 1931. He has 
already built a sizeable political machine independent of the 
labour movement. In Workers’ Liberty no.22 we showed that 
“the parliamentary elite [of the Labour Party now] has a bureau¬ 
cracy at least ten times the size of the party’s political full-time 
staff’, all paid for by state funds or big-business donations. The 
Blair faction’s perspectives are not limited to tilting the balance 
within a more-or-less stable structure of Labour politics. Neither 
should ours be. We should not be purely defensive. We should 
state our alternative positively: a workers’ government. This 
means a government of a Labour Party reclaimed by the mass 
labour movement and purged of the Blair faction, or, if Blair 
manages to take the “Labour" name for his desired new Christ¬ 
ian-Democratic sect, of a new workers’ party based on the trade 
unions. 

The battle over Labour’s union link may well be much more 
messy than we have portrayed it, less clear-cut than suggested 
by Stephen Byers’ comments at the TUC in September. We will 
have to tack and turn tactically as the battle develops. We must 
do much more than state the bare general slogan “workers’ gov¬ 
ernment”; we should not renounce that general slogan 
altogether. 

“Workers’ government” is not a slogan which stands on its 
own, for use in chants on demonstrations, on placards, or in a 
few words introducing ourselves when canvassing on the 
doorsteps. It does not mean an immediate drive to bring down a 
Blair government, or exclude campaigning for limited demands 
on that government, any more than, say, our advocacy of a 
democratic federal Europe means going onto the streets for the 
immediate destruction of the European Commission and over¬ 
throw of all European Union governments. It is a “propagandist” 
formula, used in articles and speeches to sum up a whole line of 
argument about reviving the labour movement. If we are not to 
be beaten down into routinism and minimalism, Marxists need 
such formulas as well as our more “practical” slogans. 

In “What Is To Be Done?”, Lenin took to task some Russian 


socialists who argued that their agitation should be about calls 
for “definite, concrete actions” promising “palpable results", 
backed up with propaganda in the form of general “revolution¬ 
ary explanation of the present social system”. 

Lenin argued that propaganda, agitation, and action must tie 
together: “the ‘call’ [to specific action]... either naturally and 
inevitably supplements the theoretical treatise, propagandist 
pamphlet, and agitational speech, or represents a purely execu¬ 
tive function... The revolutionary worker... will indignantly 
reject all this talk about struggle for demands ‘promising palpa¬ 
ble results’, etc. because he will understand that this is only a 
variation of the old song about adding a kopek to the ruble. 

Such a worker will say to [the more timid socialists]... we are 
not children to be fed on the thin gruel of ‘economic’ poli¬ 
tics...” 

There is great pressure on us today to sink into day-to-day 
work on minimal immediate issues, or even into absorption in 
individual trade-union or student-union concerns, supplemented 
only by arid, abstract, and perfunctory socialist theorising. To 
campaign for a workers’ government is to cut against that pres¬ 
sure. 

To create a workers’ government, even on the most mini¬ 
mal interpretation, will require a great self-mobilisation by the 
trade unions. This self-mobilisation is urgent, and the strikes of 
November-December 1995 in France show that it is possible. If 
we do not believe this, then we should give up agitation for 
rebuilding the welfare state — for, in present conditions, noth¬ 
ing less than a highly mobilised labour movement which creates 
a government responsive to the movement can enforce that 
rebuilding. 

For most of this century, the slogan “workers’ government” 
would have been unusable in Britain because it would have 
seemed just an eccentric way of saying “Labour government". 
Today Blair has put “clear blue water" between New labour and 
“workers”. On the other hand, the term “workers’” is broad 
enough that the slogan does not have the sectarian and fantastic 
quality that something like “revolutionary government” (or 
“Socialist labour government”) has. So long as Labour does 
remain, though with increasingly heavy qualifications, the party 
based on the organised worldng class, “workers’ government” 
cannot reasonably be interpreted as “give up on the Labour 
Party”. 

We should have no superstition or pedantry about the 
words “workers’ government”. They cannot explain our whole 
perspective by themselves, but then neither can any two words 
on their own. They serve as a summary, in the most ordinary 
and straightforward language available, of the central argument 
that used to be expressed by slogans like “For a Labour govern¬ 
ment but....”, and which now can longer be expressed by such 
slogans alone. 

The slogan “workers’ government” was advanced by the 
then-revolutionary Communist International in 1922, and used 
previously by us around 1980, in a rather different way from 
that we are advocating now. The circumstances were different: I 
think our method is the same as then, and, indeed, the 1922 dis¬ 
cussions are very instructive now. But the significance of 
slogans is what they mean to the average worker or student 
within earshot of us, not the specialised references they have 
for us. We should certainly not use the slogan “workers’ govern¬ 
ment” to evoke revolutionary perspectives in the way that a 
fetishist might beat a drum to bring rain by mimicking the sound 
of a thunderstorm; nor should we renounce it on the grounds 
that these are sacred revolutionary words, to be brought out and 
displayed to the faithful only on great holy days. 

Richard Kinnell 
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I T is impossible to discuss slogans for the British class struggle 
without an analysis of the stage through which that struggle 
is now passing, the possibilities inherent in the current situa¬ 
tion and balance of forces in the labour movement. 

Put schematically, Blair’s control of the Labour Party is 
incompatible with its continued existence as a democratic, 
trade union-based party of the labour movement. 

Therefore, the following outcomes of the Blair “project" are 
on the agenda. In the first case Blair wins, the trade union link is 
gutted, neutered or destroyed, party democracy is abolished and 
the de facto transformation of New Labour into a party mod¬ 
elled on the U.S. Democrats is completed. 

In the other, more optimistic case, opposition to Blair really 
develops, the trade unions, a broad section of activists and a sig¬ 
nificant number of MPs refuse to see Labour’s connection with 
the working class movement broken, and a new political force 
based on the trade unions or a section of the trade unions 
emerges. 

If Blair is defeated on the link and party democracy at this 
year’s conference it will not mean the end of the matter. It is 
likely he will come back again and again with similar proposals. 
The two stark alternatives will assert themselves. 



Between rebellion as a private study and the public 
Defiance, is simple action only on which will flickers 
Catlike, for spring. Whether at nerve-roots is secret 
Iron, there’s no diviner can tell, only the moment can show. 
Simple and unclear moment, on a morning utterly different 
And under circumstances different from what you’d expected. 

Your flag is public over granite. Gulls fly above it. 

Whatever the issue of the battle is, your memory 
Is public, for them to pull awry with crooked hands, 

Moist eyes. And village reputations will be built on 
Inaccurate accounts of your campaign. You’re name for orators, 
Figure stone-struck beneath damp Dublin sky. 

In a delaying action, perhaps, on hillside in remote parish, 
Outposts correctly placed, retreat secured to wood, bridge mined 
Against pursuit, sniper may sight you carelessly contoured. 

Or death may follow years in strait confinement, where diet 
Is uniform as ceremony, lacking only fruit. 

Or on the barrack square before the sun casts shadow. 

Name, subject of all-considered words, praise and blame 
Irrelevant, the public talk which sounds the same on hollow 
Tongue as true, you’ll be with Parnell and with Pearse. 

Name aldermen will raise a cheer with, teachers make reference 
Oblique in class, and boys and women spin gum of sentiment 
On qualities attributed in error. 

Man, dweller in mountain huts, possessor of coloured mice, 

Skilful in minor manual turns, patron of obscure subjects, of 
Gaelic swordsmanship and mediaeval armoury. 

The technique of the public man, the masked servilities are 

Not for you. Master of military trade, you give 

Like Raleigh, Lawrence, Childers, your services but not yourself. 

Charles Donnelly 


Charles Donnelly was in his early twenties when he lost his life in 
the Spanish Civil War. He was a member of the CP when he died; 
the Stalinist hitorian Desmond Greaves says in his history of the 
Connolly Association that Donnelly was essentially a Trotskyist. 


It is of course theoretically possible that Blair would be pre¬ 
pared to remain leader of a party whcih rejected his proposals 
on the trade union Unit and for the abolition of local parties and 
which as a result of pressure from below, in government imple¬ 
mented measures that were strongly pro-trade union, but in 
practice such a possibiUty is highly unlikely given Blair’s previ¬ 
ous record and his alternative base of support outside the labour 
movement. 

The call for a workers’ government, based on the trade 
unions, accountable to the labour movement and committed to 
an emergency plan for jobs, schools and hospitals, fits with the 
dynamics of the current situation. It provides a dramatic way of 
counterposing the programme of the working-class socialists to 
that of the Blairites and allows us to spell out in easily under¬ 
standable terms our revolutionary Marxist analysis of just what is 
at stake in the struggle against Blair and “the project”. The very 
words “workers’ government” encapsulates the class issue of 
working-class representation versus a collapse back into liberal¬ 
ism raised by the current battles in the Labour Party. 

We say to workers and youth: “Yes, vote Labour to lack out 
the Tories, and to break the logjam in the working class move¬ 
ment and politics generally; but a Blah government will be a 
bosses’ government, supported by the billionaires’ media, com¬ 
mitted to capitalism and dedicated to keeping the unions in 
chains and driving them out of politics. We need something dif¬ 
ferent, a workers’ government, based on the trade unions, 
accountable to the labour movement and committed to an emer¬ 
gency plan for jobs, schools, and hospitals. 

"We will fight for this workers’ government by all means 
available, through the Labour Party where possible but outside 
and against it where necessary — but at all times relying on the 
direct action of workers and youth and the strength of our mass 
organisations.” 

That, I think, is a reasonable summary of our current politi¬ 
cal perspective. In explaining what we mean by “a workers’ 
government” we can explain this basic position. The same is not 
true of “Vote Labour and fight.” 

To simply say “Vote Labour and fight for X, Y or Z socialist 
policy in the Labour Party”, or “Vote Labour and prepare to 
fight” is to ignore the fact that the rules of the game are being 
changed, and that Blair wants to abolish the labour Party and 
replace it with a new “party of the radical one-nation centre" 
[Blair’s own words]. The old struggle between left and right in 
the labour movement is changing and new battle lines are being 
drawn. 

The issue is this: are the trade unions — which are to all 
intents and purposes the organised class-conscious proletariat 
(to the extent that it so far exists as a class-conscious entity) — 
going to stand up to Blair and break from him to assert their 
own independent demands, or are we about to witness the end 
of Labour — which was trade unionism in politics? 

To argue along the lines that “the Labour Party remains tire 
trade union based party” is of no help whatsoever in analysing 
the dynamics of the period we have now entered, or in orientat¬ 
ing to the task at hand.* Consider an analogy. A man is about to 
be executed, his neck is in the guillotine! The seconds are tick¬ 
ing away. To simply ask “Is he alive or dead?” when he may die 
before we can even answer is pointless. The questions are can 
he be saved? and why should he be saved? 

It is a similar situation with the Labour Party. The question 
is, can the Labour Party be saved as a trade union based party? 
and why? Our answer is that Labour can be saved as any kind of 
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workers’ party only by the trade 
unions asserting their indepen¬ 
dence and declaring war on 
Blair. But what would a war with 
Blair be for? Answer: A workers’ 
government. The slogan sums up 
the political purpose of resisting 
Blair. It tells us what is at stake. 

If the trade unions are silenced 
and driven out of politics then 
any immediate pathway, based 
on existing working class institu¬ 
tions and realities, for fighting 
for a workers’ government is 
closed. The worldng class will 
have to begin again at the very 
beginning with a struggle to 
build a new workers’ party. The 
struggle would be set back mas¬ 
sively, possibly for decades. 

We say that it is better to 
break the trade unions from Blair 
than wait for them to be side¬ 
lined and silenced. Put bluntly, a 
split in the Labour Party — one 
that takes a significant number 
of MPs who will remain loyal to 
the trade unions — is better than 
the trade unions passively accepting a Blair victory on the trade 
union link or party democracy, even if the Tories would end up 
the main beneficiaries, as they did after the MacDonald split in 
1931. 

Responsibility for any split that should occur would lie 
entirely with Blair and his Christian Democrat entrist sect. His 
project is to destroy the Labour Party. The need of the working- 
class movement for political representation and to resist its 
abolition stands on a higher moral and political plane than anti- 
Tory electoral unity with Blair and the other ideological 
Thatcherites of New Labour. 

The Labour Party eventually recovered from the MacDonald 
split and pushed through the progressive reforms of the ’45 gov¬ 
ernment. In the next period a trade-union-based party in 
competition with Blair’s New Labour as well as with the Tories 
could gain ground very quickly if it focused on key class issues. 

If we are to have a chance of reconstituting the political labour 
movement in the process of the struggle against Blair then the 
idea of fighting for a workers’ government could play a pivotal, 
defining role in making sense of what could start off as a piece¬ 
meal, isolated and defensive battle. It is a unifying, integrating, 
generalising slogan that makes the link between separate strug¬ 
gles and between those struggles and the socialist revolution we 
need. 

Obviously, no slogan on its own can lead a struggle — but 
its intelligent development can give meaning and direction to 
otherwise fractured responses. To say that the slogan is “too 
advanced” is a serious mistake. We need to think big, to give 
people a broader picture of what is at stake in current struggles 
and to provide a line of march for militant workers and youth. 
The Blairites have a clear conception of what they want. If the 
Marxists are to have any hope of rallying broad working-class 
resistance to them, then we too need a bold, clear conception 
of the aim of our resistance. 

To limit ourselves to narrowly conceived and isolated defen¬ 
sive slogans like “Keep the Link” and fight for this or that 
particular policy i.e. minimum wage, trade union rights etc. is 
not adequate. We need such slogans — and the battle on the 


link must be organised on the 
slogans of keeping the link and 
defending labour representation; 
to do otherwise would be sectar¬ 
ian — but we also need an 
overall slogan that generalises 
the different isolated slogans and 
spells out what the trade union 
link is for — a workers’ govern¬ 
ment. 

By adopting such an approach 
we can hope to raise ourselves 
above the general climate of 
demoralisation around us and 
perform the job Marx indicated 
for serious worldng class social¬ 
ists: “To represent the future in 
the present.” 

Marxists base our understanding 
of how a revolutionary party is to 
be built on the material evolution 
and development of the mass 
labour movement, through the 
class struggle. For us “perspec¬ 
tives” are neither a matter of 
mechanical and vulgar evolution¬ 
ism (passive predictions), or of 
pure voluntarism (calls to action 
sucked out of our thumbs). We intervene in the class struggle in 
order to shape the future. 

Gramsci put this issue well: 

“It is certain that to foresee means only to see well the pre¬ 
sent and the past as movement, i.e. to identify with exactness 
the fundamental and permanent elements of the process. But it 
is absurd to think of a purely objective foresight. The person 
who has foresight in reality has a “programme” that he wants to 
see triumph, and foresight is precisely an element of this tri¬ 
umph. Only to the extent that the objective aspect of foresight 
is connected with a programme does this aspect acquire objec¬ 
tivity. 1) Because only passion sharpens the intellect and 
co-operates in making the intuition clearer; 2) because reality is 
the result of the application of wills to the society of things... to 
put aside ever)' voluntary effort and calculate only the interven¬ 
tion of other wills as an objective element in the general game is 
to mutilate reality itself. Only those who strongly want to do it 
identify the necessary elements for the realisation of their will.” 

The workers’ government slogan puts the “realisation of the 
will” of the revolutionaries into the reality of Blair’s attempt to 
remake the British political party system. 

Staying with the old framework of “Vote Labour and fight 
for this or that demand” leaves us in a situation of only being 
able to react to events dictated by others. It rules out a bold per¬ 
spective for the struggle to remake the labour movement. 

Tom Willis 


* Footnote: This doesn’t mean that the constitutional link is unimpor¬ 
tant. In discussing the formation of the SLP it was necessary to stress 
that the abolition of Clause Four didn’t alter the Labour Party’s basic 
character or the trade union link. Scargill’s split was ridiculously prema¬ 
ture. Think of the way the NUM could lead a campaign to defend the 
link and maintain labour representation, and how Scargill has wasted 
that immense moral authority by creating his own little Stalinist sect. But 
the continued existence of the trade union link is only one aspect of 
what is going on in New Labour. It is important to stress it in arguments 
with sectarians who wish to run away from the battle with Blair, but we 
need an overall integrated analysis with some sense of movement, not 
just a fixed, static, one-sided picture. 
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W HILE heroin and crack are the 
big killers, there is, in my 
experience, a real problem of 
inappropriate usage of cannabis on 
housing estates in England. The prob¬ 
lem is bigger than a simple matter of 
illegality. Many people are not too 
hostile to cannabis, from Clinton who, 
while he swore he never inhaled, felt 
able to associate himself with such a 
tame sub-culture, through to sections 
of the police who want cannabis to be 
legalised. 

But on estates which I know 
about, dope, in the hands of young 
people, is a big problem. I have seen 
ten year olds in terrible straits, having 
a bung for breakfast and being as high 
as lutes, not mellowing out and relax¬ 
ing as adults do. Those kids get the 
munchies, as adults do, and to eat they 
rob. Then as they are coming down 
they have nothing to look forward to 
and angrily anticipate a boring after¬ 
noon. They go on the rob to get &5 for 
an afternoon bung and so the cycle 
recharges. 

On the estate I know best, the 
main dealer to the kids is one of their 
mothers. The kids are a nuisance to 
everyone around them. They get 
through small windows to steal a TV. 
They get into bother by skipping 
school. They become regulars at the 
police station. 

The police I know through my job 
treat these children as scum. Once I 
heard the police on the local radio 
asking for information about a well- 
known gangster: the police were the 
only ones not to know — they pre¬ 
tended — where he was. He was 
driving his red BMW convertible 
around the estate looking for the lads 
who had pulled off a particularly nasty 
burglary. He found them and gave 
them a real pasting. The police kept 
away to give the grown-up gangster 
the time and space to knock hell out 
of his juvenile understudies. 

This type of decline very quickly 
gets to dramatic proportions. Neigh¬ 
bours are not so afraid of children 
and just will not tolerate pre-teenagers 
causing havoc. They expect the police 
or social services to sort them out. 
There is no political organisation with 
tentacles extended on to the estates to 


provide a different framework for 
their action, a different way to view 
the problem. At a national level, the 
Labour Party calls for a “moral major¬ 
ity” to form up behind the police and 
to treat the kids and their parents as 
simply criminals. 

There is a conspiracy of polite¬ 
ness which prevents people from 
speaking against the conventional wis¬ 
dom of the state. The police say they 
cannot do anything because the crim¬ 
inal justice system is too soft on 
juvenile offenders. Social services say 
that taking children into care is both 
too expensive and counter-produc¬ 
tive. No doubt within their own terms 
of reference both are telling the truth, 
but neither offers a real way forward 
to people living next to persistent 
offenders on an estate where it is not 
safe to go out. Nor do they offer any- 


“I have seen ten year 
olds in terrible straits, 
having a bung for 
breakfast and being as 
high as kites. They go on 
the rob”. 


thing better to young people who are 
being drawn onto the nightmare 
carousel of drugs and theft. 

Similar problems on council 
estates in Ireland have led recently to 
an upsurge of grass-roots community 
action against heroin pushers and 
users. Sinn Fein has been central to 
this movement. 

For Sinn Fein, everything is ulti¬ 
mately grist to the mill of their 
nationalism and the Provisional ERA 
military campaign. While this should 
never be lost sight of, Sinn Fein has 
struck a chord both north and south 
of the border with their community 
politics. 

Sinn Fein councillors take up indi¬ 
vidual problems, and Sinn Fein has 
been in the leadership of mobilising 
tenants on housing estates against the 
people who are supplying their chil¬ 
dren with drugs. Their paper An 
Phoblacht carries a weekly column 
about the drugs campaigns, and a nar¬ 


rative recounting the effects of heroin 
addiction on one family... the mother 
is pleased when her son goes to jail 
where, she assumes, probably 
wrongly, that he is safe. 

The campaigns are more devel¬ 
oped than any in England which have 
been publicised. They demand proper 
policing against the dealers and ade¬ 
quate detox facilities. The campaign 
activists — and the campaigns do 
seem to have genuine grassroots sup¬ 
port, much broader than Sinn Fein — 
have to contend with bad press and 
hostile policing. The media insist that 
the drive of the activists is to revel in 
physically evicting dealers, and to find 
an excuse to provoke the police. 

This conflict is like many others 
which have erupted as the state has 
withdrawn, leaving working class 
communities to make a choice 
between no choices. What are people 
to do? The police are not going to stop 
dealers. Social services and health 
authority drying-out provision is inad¬ 
equate, and anyway many people do 
not want to stop using. Life is bleak 
enough. 

Estates are left to fend for them¬ 
selves. People are genuinely terrified 
for their children, who might fall prey 
to street corner dealers, and them¬ 
selves go in fear of a mugging. Where 
people call for something other than 
harsher law enforcement and a more 
punitive criminal justice system as the 
answer to their problem, then that is 
of great credit to the leadership. 

The gut instinct of workers, on 
these matters and in circumstances 
like these, is not libertarian. I’m not at 
all sure it should be. 

As far as the community organi¬ 
sations in England are concerned 
there is yet to be a voice heard which 
goes beyond demanding a stronger 
state, albeit with diversionary activi¬ 
ties for young people. Until there is, 
then the Irish experience is a model 
to look towards. It seems to me that 
do-it-yourself activity against creep¬ 
ing death is a hell of a lot better than 
for working-class people pushed to 
the margins of society to rot passively. 

I have seen too many of them in 
that condition on north of England 
housing estates! 
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Sean 

Matgamna: In 
Britain the situa¬ 
tion in Ireland is 
presented as the 
republican 
movement being 
unreasonable, 

being murderous, being psycho¬ 
pathic and so on. That’s how the 
British press presents the central 
problem in Ireland. That, of course 
is nonsense. 

I’m going to argue that Sinn Fein and the Provisional IRA — 
which I take as one movement — is a big part of the problem in 
Northern Ireland. Not the basic problem, but a symptom that 
makes the basic problems worse, and in no sense part of the solu¬ 
tion. 

The fundamental problem in Ireland now is that the island is 
divided between two relatively distinct communities. There are var¬ 
ious disputes about definitions, and I don’t want to enter into 
those disputes. But the people who are broadly defined as Protes¬ 
tants or Unionists are distinct from the people who are broadly 
defined as Catholics, Nationalists or Republicans. In fact, the 
Protestants would define themselves mostly as British. There are 
perhaps 4.5 million Catholics / Nationalists / Republicans, perhaps 
something over one million Unionists / Protestants. 

The Protestants — I’ll call them Protestants but all the rest is 
implied — are dispersed throughout the island, but most of them, 
the Protestants that we are talking about, are a concentrated major¬ 
ity in North East Ulster. And these people have quite distinct 
traditions. 

They were originally a colony put down in Ireland 400 years 
ago, during the time when Ireland was dominated by Britain. In 
the 18th century Irish Catholics suffered under a system against 
the Catholics very like apartheid in South Africa. In theory you could 
change your religion, and you can’t change the colour of your skin, 
but in reality not very many changed their religion. 

The problem of Irish politics today — especially working- 
class politics — is how to unite the two sorts of Irish, and whether 
they can be united. History shows that it is not possible to com¬ 
bine a United Ireland with an independent Ireland. The minority 
in north-east Ulster refuses to be part of a united independent Ire¬ 
land in which they would be a minority at the mercy (as they see 
it) of a Catholic, Nationalist, Republican majority they consider to 
be alien. 

Thus, the question of how to get a democratic, workable, liv¬ 
ing relationship between the majority and the minority becomes 


the dominant one. 

Relations between Ireland’s 
Protestant minority and its Catholic 
majority have been complicated by 
the intervention of Britain. 

Instead of the Protestants and 
Catholics on the island working out 
how to relate to each other without 
British interference, what we got 
was the British and the Unionists 
partitioning Ireland in a particularly 
messy, stupid way. They created a 
Northern Irish state that is plainly 
untenable and can not continue to exist in its present form. 

Why did they do that? Britain wanted to control Ireland for 
imperial military reasons. When Britain finally granted most of Ire¬ 
land a limited form of home rule in 1921-22, it maintained British 
bases in the South — for example, in Cork, up to 1938. 

Britain used the Orange, Protestant, Unionist minority to hold 
on in north-east Ulster, “playing the Orange Card”, as one politi¬ 
cian put it. They used them against the majority of the Irish, 
initially, to argue that no part of Ireland should be independent and 
that because of the division, all parts of Ireland had to remain sub¬ 
ordinate to Britain. When that failed to derail the movement for 
Irish independence they compromised — they partitioned the 
country. 

I’m a socialist. I don’t believe any people — Protestants in Ire¬ 
land, or Irish people in the old UK, when it included all Ireland — 
should be forced to remain in a state against their will, if it is pos¬ 
sible for them to separate. In theory, you could make a serious case 
for the separation of north-east Ulster, where Protestants are the 
compact majority. But they didn’t separate north-east Ulster! They 
separated six counties which at that time had about a 35% Catholic 
minority within them. It was the majority in about half the land 
area of the Six Counties. 

Thus we got the abomination, the monstrosity of a so-called 
“Protestant state for a Protestant people” with a Catholic minor¬ 
ity within it that was a bigger proportion of the Six Counties’ 
population than the Protestants of all Ireland would have been as 
a minority in an all-Ireland state. 

It was only by way of British intervention that Ireland could 
have been carved up in this way. And in fact they destroyed it for 
themselves. If the Protestant Unionists and the British had been less 
greedy, if they’d taken only the areas with a clear Protestant major¬ 
ity, then they would probably be impregnable now. There might 
still be a big Catholic minority in Belfast, but this “Protestant state” 
would not have the vast heartlands of Catholic majority population 
it has now. 


Armed conflict in Northern Ireland 
is escalating once more. Francis 
Molloy, putting the Sinn 
Fein/Provisional IRA point of view, 
and Sean Matgamna of Workers' 
Liberty, debated the politics of 
modern Ireland at the Workers' 
Liberty summer school. 
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In 1918, Sinn Fein, not this Sinn Fein, but one of its ancestors, 
also called Sinn Fein, stood in the British general election, saying 
that if they won an Irish majority they would secede from the West¬ 
minster Parliament and set up a Dublin parliament. They got the 
majority and set up a Dublin government. 

The British responded with a reign of terror against national¬ 
ist Ireland and against the new Dublin government. They went 
around the county burning towns and villages, engaging in sys¬ 
tematic atrocities against the people, burning small factories, in 
order to break the will of the Irish nationalists. 

When it came to negotiations in 1921, Sinn Fein only agreed 
to the partition under threat from British prime minister Lloyd 
George that the alternative was an “immediate and terrible war”. 
We know now that Britain had plans to round up a large part of 
the population in the south and put them in concentration camps 
so that they could not support the Irish nationalist guerrilla army. 
Concentration camps then did not mean death camps, but simply 
“concentrations” of population. Such camps had been used by the 
British in the Boer War to stop the civilian population supporting 
the Boer guerrillas. They were now prepared to do the same to a 
vastly larger number of the nationalist Irish. 

Even so, Sinn Fein’s delegates accepted partition only for a lim¬ 
ited period of time — or so they thought. They were promised that 
within a few years there would be a re-arrangement of the borders 
so that the Catholic areas in the north would be able to secede to 
the south. They believed that if that happened the Protestant areas 
would not be viable on their own and 
would join a united Ireland. Lloyd 
George argued that with them, any¬ 
way, though in retrospect it is a 
doubtful proposition. 

But they were tricked. It didn’t 
happen. The existing partition stayed, 
creating a murderous, nonsensical 
entity, the “Protestant” Six Counties, 
where today the Catholics are perhaps 45% of the population! In 
this so-called Protestant state for a Protestant people the British have 
not allowed the Protestant majority to rule themselves internally 
for die last 22 years because when they did rule internally they ruled 
to keep the Catholics down. 

Now, Catholics were kept down not because die Protestants 
were nasty people, but because such a big minority was seen as, 
and in reality was, a threat to the Six Counties state. A decade or 
fifteen or twenty years from now Catholics could be the majority 
in the Six Counties. The Protestants saw this threat long ago and 
treated the Cadiolics as second class citizens. The dominant Protes¬ 
tant community took as many jobs as it could for itself, in conditions 
of chronic mass unemployment. At the end of the ’60s, after fifty 
years, the Catholics revolted. 

A big Catholic civil rights movement, modelled on the Amer¬ 
ican black civil rights movement, took to the streets of Northern 
Ireland demanding equal rights and equal treatment with Protes¬ 
tants, what they called “British standards” — “one man one vote, 
one man one job, one man one house”. Into this situation jumped 
the Provisional IRA, demanding a united Ireland. That compounded 
the tragedy. 

If there is a big, powerful Irish Protestant minority that does¬ 
n’t want to be in a united Ireland, then how can they be got into 
a united Ireland? 

Only by way of persuasion, never by way of coercion. If you 
doubt that, the actions of Northern Ireland’s Catholics should con¬ 
vince you. About half a million Catholics, perhaps one-third of them 
actively or passively supporting the Provisional IRA, have made the 
Six Counties ungovernable for over two decades. 

One million Protestants held against their will in a united Ire¬ 
land would be able to do at least as much. 


You cannot solve this conflict within the Irish people by way 
of force! You cannot do it. The Protestants cowed mid coerced half 
a million Catholics for fifty years — and then they revolted. Coerced 
Protestants would do the same. 

The Provisional IRA which sprang into the situation created 
by the civil rights movement in 1968-70 was committed to the fol¬ 
lowing fundamentally wrong and quite delirious set of ideas. 

They defined Northern Ireland as “British-occupied Ireland”. 
It is only “British-occupied Ireland” because a million Irish people 
want it to be “occupied" — a million Irish people who say that they 
are British. 

Calling it "British-occupied Ireland" is radically misleading, and 
it led the first “Provos” to think that all they had to do to “free Ire¬ 
land” was to attack the British. The truth is that talk about “Brits 
out” often sounds to Protestants like a slogan meaning, “me out”, 
because they think of themselves as “Brits.” That has been the false 
premise on which the PIRA built their whole campaign. 

The second false idea was the rigid dogma that the only way 
forward must on principle be armed force. 

The Irish republican movement is a very old movement. It has 
its roots way back in the communistic French secret societies of 
the 1850s. There are a number of different strains within that 
republican movement. 

Around 1970, the strain of republicanism which is now the 
PIRA believed in “physical force” on principle, and that anything 
else was morally wrong. They launched a guerrilla war, at first based 
on a very small minority of the Six Coun¬ 
ties Catholic minority. Why? It was 
wrong, they said, to engage in politics in 
the London, Dublin and Belfast parlia¬ 
ments. 

Thus, we have had 23 years of a war 
launched by a movement based on radi¬ 
cally false ideas and judgements — in 
fact, on pernicious ideas and pernicious 

misjudgement. 

Let me repeat: the idea that the basic problem is Britain occu¬ 
pying part of Ireland, the idea that it is only Britain that keeps Ireland 
divided, is pernicious and nonsensical. The Provos’ 23 year war 
proves that — it seems to have proved it even to some of the lead¬ 
ers of the IRA! 

A million Irish people want Ireland divided and are willing to 
fight to maintain the Northern sub-state: they have organised a gen¬ 
eral strike, armed militias, and indiscriminate sectarian slaughter 
against Catholics chosen at random — seeing the Catholics in the 
north as the enemy within, the fifth column for the 2 6 county Irish 
state. 

A million Irish people reject the idea of a united Ireland and 
therefore, one of two things must happen. 

Either they are going to be coerced — and they can’t be 
coerced: probably they could not be coerced even by the entire 
Catholic population of Ireland, and they’re certainly not going to 
be coerced by the half-million Northern Irish Catholics, or the 
minority of that half million who support the Provisional IRA —- 
or they are going to be persuaded. Unless they are persuaded 
there is going to be no united Ireland! 

Ignoring the fundamental truths, the Provisional IRA launched 
a military campaign which has made the whole situation far worse 
than it was 25 years ago. That campaign is a big part of the prob¬ 
lem now; it is no part of the solution. 

The brute reality is that the main opposition to a united Ire¬ 
land is an Irish opposition. Therefore the Provisional IRA campaign, 
though dressed up in anti-British political terms, is directed fun¬ 
damentally against Irish Protestants. British soldiers are shot, of 
course, but over two decades it has increasingly become a cam¬ 
paign against Irish Protestants, defined as “people who collaborate 


“The Provisional IRA campaign 
offers no possibility of progress. It 
is a big and often defining part of 
the problem, not a solution.” 
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Protestants confront RUC during the “marching season”. The fundamental opposition to a United Ireland is Protestant Irish 
opposition, and therefore the Protestants “collaborate” with the British. 


with the state;” or “people who play a part in sustaining the state”. 

There is a difference, which I do not want to blur, between 
the UDA, the UVF and the UFF, on the one hand, and the Provi¬ 
sional IRA on the other. To a large extent, the ideas around which 
the Protestant militarists rally are traditional imperialist ideas. They 
are ideas about superiority and delusions about being Ireland’s mas¬ 
ter race. They behave accordingly: some of them go out and, 
without apology, kill Catholics at random. 

Except for a few pseudo-left pseudo-Republicans who go in 
for assassinating Protestants as Protestants, you do not get this on 
the Republican side. They know better. Their movement has some 
of its roots in a progressive and enlightened outlook on the world. 
The idea that all the people of Ireland are equal is a central dogma 
of Republicanism, and such ideas inhibit Republicans, at least in 
what they say. 

What they do is a different matter. The Provisional IRA only 
dresses up what it does in a better suit of political clothing than 
the Protestant paramilitaries can manage. 

The Provisional IRA claims and exercises the right to shoot 
workers — Protestant or Catholic, but in practice usually Protes¬ 
tants — who do such work as fixing a window in a police station. 
This is not too different, despite the political colouring which 
Republican tradition forces them to adopt, from what the Protes¬ 
tant sectarian killers do. 

The reason for this is not, as the British press says, that the Pro¬ 
visional IRA are psychopaths, but that the communalist logic of the 
situation asserts itself. 

The fundamental opposition to a United Ireland is Protestant 
Irish opposition, and therefore the Protestants “collaborate” with 
the British. They regard the British state as their state. The Provi¬ 
sional IRA’s war “on Britain” translates itself under pressure of reality 
into a war on Irish Protestants. If you declare war on the British 
state in Northern Ireland you are, inescapably, declaring war on 
the Irish Protestant minority who support that state as their state. 
That is the terrible reality. 

This is how people who call themselves Republicans and fol¬ 


lowers of Wolfe Tone, James Connolly, Patrick Pearse and Liam Mel¬ 
lows, come, despite the fine words they sometimes speak, to act 
as Catholic sectarians. 

The Provisional IRA is not responsible for the Catholic/Protes- 
tant division in the Six Counties, but it has made the divide much 
sharper, deeper, broader and bloodier. 

By creating the present Catholic minority in the Six Counties, 
Partition also divided the Catholic people of Ireland. The North¬ 
ern and Southern Catholic/Nationalists are miles apart. Sinn Fein 
and the Provisional IRA have the support of a big minority of the 
Catholic community in the North — their highest-ever vote was 
42% of the Catholics — but Sinn Fein has very little support in the 
South, not more than 1.5% of the vote in the South in recent 
times. Their claim to represent the Irish people is utterly false. 

The Provisional IRA’s war cannot win any of its objectives. If 
the IRA’s war succeeded in getting Britain to withdraw, and it will 
not, the consequence could not be a united Ireland. If the British 
withdrew without a political settlement the Protestants would 
fight to win their own self-determination from the rest of Ireland. 
They are armed. They will fight. 

In the early 1970s they organised a powerful mass armed mili¬ 
tia. They organised a powerful general strike that defeated the 
British government in 1974. 

Faced with British withdrawal, without a political settlement 
which satisfied the Irish minority, you would get the repartition, 
not the unity, of Ireland. Probably the Catholic areas of the North 
would secede to the south, and in Belfast you would get mass 
slaughter on the model of Bosnia and Beirut. British withdrawal 
without a political settlement would end all hope of Irish unity for 
— probably — centuries. 

The British are not going to agree to pull out. We should not 
want them to pull out without a political settlement! I do not 
want to see Ireland pulled apart in full-scale civil war. I do not want 
to see Belfast reduced to the conditions of Sarajevo or 1980s 
Beirut. 

The war is a war that cannot be won. It would be a good thing 
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for that war to stop. There are signs of serious moves to stop it. 
This is good — without qualification. The war has not brought a 
united Ireland one inch nearer. Arguably, it has pushed it way back. 

If the war ends, it will be without victory for the Provisional 
IRA and Sinn Fein. It will be a terrible comment on the last 25 years, 
a massive condemnation of everything the Provos have done. 

Sinn Fein has changed much in the last 25 years. It has shed 
many of its starting principles. It no longer rejects entry into the 
Dublin parliament. It has vastly expanded its political operations 
since the 1981 hunger strike. It may be about to declare that there 
are other acceptable means to its end than armed struggle. 

There are people inside Sinn Fein who are socialists. I do not 
know if the people here today are in that category. But the way 
forward for socialism in Ireland must be by way of a radical criti¬ 
cism of the Sinn Fein/Provisional IRA tradition. 

Provisional Sinn Fein is not the first republican movement to 
talk about going into mainstream politics. Fianna Fail began as a 
similar movement. In power, it was a conservative, quite right-wing 
force. In the 1940s another party, Clann na Poblachta, led by peo¬ 
ple who had led the IRA in the 1930s, went the same route. Today, 
the Democratic Left/Workers’ Party, the former IRA of the 1960s, 
are not exactly the vanguard of the progressive forces in Ireland! 

There is no reason to doubt that if Sinn Fein goes political it 
will become another bourgeois force on the model of Fianna Fail, 
Clann na Poblachta, and the Workers’ Party, but based on a more 
limited constituency, that of the Catholic community in Northern 
Ireland. That will not be progress, except for ending the war. 

From a socialist point of view, our cardinal concent is to unite 
the Irish working class. Irish workers will never unite through a 
military campaign which most Protestants see as directed against 
them. Socialists, British and Irish, should tell the Provisional IRA 
and Sinn Fein: call off this senseless, counterproductive, and sec¬ 
tarian war. Now! 

Francis Molloy: I need to deal with ail of the 
inaccuracies in the last speaker’s contribution 
before we go off on a tangent. This is part of 
the disinformation which has gone on for so 
long. 

A divided Ireland has come about by the British 
imposing partition on the people of Ireland. At 
no stage did Republicans or Sinn Fein ever 
accept partition. The partition which was imposed was only part 
of the settlement. A boundary commission never met and was dis¬ 
posed of by the British after the Six Counties was established. 

The Loyalists in the Six Counties have always been encouraged 
by Unionists here — by the Conservative and Unionist party here 
— to fight. Churchill’s saying “Ulster will fight and Ulster will be 
right” was always part of the strategy of inciting and encouraging 
violence inside Ireland. They wanted to divide and conquer. It has 
always been Britain’s policy. Britain has played the Orange card 
when it suited them, and withdrawn it when it suited. 

Unionists in the North have always refused to be part of an 
all-Ireland state because they historically, were a planter nation 
within Ireland. There is also a similarity between the Protestants 
of the North and the people of the rest of the island. But there was 
a reason why they were put in there. 

The British government, in order to stabilise their control 
over Ireland, planted a population into the six north-eastern coun¬ 
ties to control and dominate what was at that time the most 
disruptive section of the population. They wanted their solution 
to the land question. 

But what we have failed to take account of is the coercion of 
nationalists into the Six County state, against their will. They have 
been part of it for 70 years. 

No one has yet taken up their cause. The British government 


always blamed Stormont for Unionist discrimination. But we have 
had over 20 years of British direct rule. The British government have 
not tried to change matters. In fact it could be said that discrimi¬ 
nation has been greater under direct rule. 

Is Sinn Fein today different from the Sinn Fein of 1918? No, it 
is not. It is the same party. There has never been a break in our 
structure since 1918, and before, from 1908, when Arthur Griffith 
formed it. People have left Sinn Fein and gone in different direc¬ 
tions. Some people have got what they wanted out of the struggle. 
But Sinn Fein today is the same Sinn Fein which won 75% of the 
vote in the 1918 elections. 

The Irish people did decide they wanted an independent Ire¬ 
land. They even decided in a Parliamentary election, based on 
Westminster constituencies, that they wanted an independent Ire¬ 
land. What did Britain do? Simply passed it aside and partitioned 
the country. As in many other places, they divided and conquered. 

The last speaker said that the IRA jumped on the civil rights 
bandwagon. I participated in the civil rights campaign. In 1968 I 
picketed outside a courthouse in a totally Loyalist town against the 
fact that people had been discriminated against in housing. When 
we made a protest we were stopped. I know what it was about. I 
know the part the Republicans played in it. 

Okay, it could be said that this was before the split in the move¬ 
ment. Those now in the Democratic Left/Workers’ Party played a 
big part in the civil rights movement. But the Sinn Fein structure 
remained united right though this period. 

It is very easy for those sitting on the sidelines, in the safety 
of London or Dublin, to say to the people of Armagh, you should 
not defend yourselves. I was in Armagh the night that John 
Callaghan was shot dead. The B-Specials, an armed wing of the 
Unionist Party, shot down that man as he protested on the streets 
as part of a demonstration looking for civil rights. They were look¬ 
ing for British rights — that’s what they were looking for. They 
wanted the same rights as those living in Finchley, or anywhere 
else. 

But the IRA could not stand idly by, as Jack Lynch did later on, 
and watch people being slaughtered in the streets. It was not an 
organised IRA that reacted, but the armed militia of the people. For 
people to say that we should have just sat there and got more peo¬ 
ple shot, until we were shot off the streets, is to ignore the reality 
of the situation. 

The British granting of a veto to Unionists has always been the 
problem in Ireland. There is the same problem today. The Down¬ 
ing Street Declaration reinforces that veto, over and over again. It 
does not change the situation. It says to the Unionist population: 
if you do not want to go up that road, you do not have to do so. 

Imagine living with a child who does not want to go to school 
and saying “well, you do not have to go to school." The Protestants 
have been acting like spoilt children for so long. They have been 
saying they will not go because there is nothing there for us. 

Until the British government actually says to them that their 
best interests are served by building a new Ireland — their tradi¬ 
tions and culture can be recognised within that new Ireland — they 
will not move. It is only after the British say this to them that they 
will participate in building a new Ireland. 

The IRA or the Republican movement have never stated that 
armed struggle was the only way forward. Otherwise we would 
not be involved in Sinn Fein or the civil rights campaign or the 
prison protests or the other campaigns we are involved in. 

We are the people who have said time and time again that we 
want to take the gun out of Irish politics. But there are more peo¬ 
ple at the table than the IRA. There are people with bigger and 
better armaments than the IRA will ever have. Those people are 
controlling the destiny of the people of Ireland. They also control 
the destiny of the people of this country. 

The speaker criticised abstentionism. Abstentionism still is our 
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Sinn Fein, unlike Nationalist MP John Hume, does not believe in 
going to Westminister 


policy and we make no apology for it. We have not changed. We 
still refuse to go to Westminster. We are talking about principles 
here. 

Gerry Adams, as MP for West Belfast, never took his salary. We 
have principles — and compare them to any other elected rep¬ 
resentative! We say: Britain has no right to be in our country, so 
why should we sit in their parliament? Even if all of the 17 Six Coun¬ 
ties MPs were Sinn Fein MPs, what effect would they have in 
Westminster? Censorship would ensure that our voice would not 
even be heard in Parliament itself, or in the outside media. Par¬ 
ticipation in Westminster serves no purpose. 

Republicanism started this peace process. We have not been 
driven into it. We began it because it is our people who are suf¬ 
fering. Our people are in jail. Our people are being murdered. Every 
day our people campaign politically with the threat of the gun over 
their heads. 

We, the Nationalist people in the Six Counties, have been 
coerced by force of arms — by both the British and Unionists. “Col¬ 
lusion" has never been mentioned, because collusion is the main 
point of the corrupt system in the Six Counties. 

The British government tried for years with a shoot-to-kill 
policy. It became a political problem. So they re-wound up the Loy¬ 
alist population. They provided guns to Loyalist paramilitaries, 
brought through their agent Brian Nelson from South Africa. Nel¬ 
son was brought from Germany by Tom King. 

This was the person who was shooting people. This was the 
person who shot a solicitor in Belfast who had been defending 
Republicans. This is the sort of British coercion that the Nation¬ 
alist people faced. 

We want Unionist consent in building a new Ireland. We 
recognise we must have that consent. We want an Ireland where 
we can bring together all political persuasions. 

We can call a conference of all Irish people to decide the new 
type of Ireland which we want to build. We want the Unionists 


at the conference, to defend their traditions. We, the Republicans, 
defend their right to do that. 

We are not coercing any Unionist into a United Ireland. 

But we have to recognise the reality of the situation. The 
Unionists are a minority within Ireland. The majority of people 
decided they wanted an independent Ireland and were denied it. 

The British government are now saying that they want the peo¬ 
ple of the North and the people of the South to self-determine their 
own futures. Well, the people of the South have had their self-deter¬ 
mination. We, as Republicans, might maintain that it was imposed, 
it was not a free choice. 

The people of the North also need the right to self-determine 
— but to do so without the artificial boundary created by Britain. 
The border has been maintained by British guns. It has been the 
main problem in creating a new Ireland. That border must be 
removed. 

We are asking the British government to facilitate a conference 
of all Irish people, in order that we may as a nation decide our own 
future without outside interference. In these circumstances the 
Unionists will attend that conference. But the British government, 
the main player in the situation, must facilitate this conference. We 
are asking them to become the persuaders. At the moment, and 
for the last twenty years, the British government are saying that 
their best interests are served by a united Ireland. We want the 
British to become the honest broker they have never been. 

The issue of the IRA campaign has been raised. I cannot 
answer for them. I am not a member of the IRA. However some 
points can be answered. 

The IRA shoot Protestants because they are Protestants? Noth¬ 
ing could be more ridiculous. If the IRA has wanted to shoot 
Protestants over the last 25 years, it would have been very simple. 

I live in a Protestant, totally Loyalist area. I have never inter¬ 
fered with them. Any interference has been from the upper-class 
Unionist politicians, who have used the ordinary working-class 
Protestants to try to intimidate Catholic people out of their land, 
so they can expand. 

One interesting issue has been raised as part of the review of 
parliamentary constituency boundaries during the last few months. 
Of the 17 constituencies in the North, five lie to the west of a 
straight line drawn down through Lough Neagh, and 12 are east 
of that line. All the development and job creation for the last 70 
years is east of the line. The west has been deprived, and it is a 
quite deliberate policy. They want people to emigrate to find 
work, so they can extend their plantation. 

Do the IRA shoot building workers? “Building workers” is a 
simple term. These people are rebuilding structures diat have 
been designed to control the nationalist population — these are 
barracks, army compounds and the torture centres of Castlereagh 
and elsewhere. The IRA have demolished them and building work¬ 
ers have been brought in to rebuild them. These people are 
colluding with the occupation force. 

I am certain that the IRA never asked: are you a Protestant? 
Are you a Catholic? There are plenty of Catholic workers on these 
sites. So the target is not Catholic or Protestant. The target is the 
job that is being done. That job is the re-establishment of British 
control in the Six Counties every time the IRA cause a rift in that 
control. 

It is interesting that the speaker actually takes the line that the 
oppressed are wrong. That the oppressed must get down on their 
knees and apologise for being oppressed. I would have expected 
socialists and working-class people should look at the problems 
created by the oppressor. 

The Ulster Workers’ Council Strike was referred to. The point 
was not that the Protestant working class were taking on the 
British administration and defeating them. They did not defeat 
them. They co-operated with them. The British army soldiers and 
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RUC stood by at check points with armed UDA men who had cud¬ 
gels and sticks. They were there to enforce die barricades, not trying 
to smash them. There was no attempt made by the British army 
or the RUC to dismantle the barricades during the UWC strike. 

After the strike was over the leader of it, Glen Barr, got a gov¬ 
ernment job in Derry creating jobs for young people. What other 
person who would bring down the establishment would get a gov¬ 
ernment job afterwards? 

It would be wrong to miss the opportunity to say what we are 
doing to persuade Unionists that their best interest lie within an 
all-Ireland state. 

I, as a councillor in County Tyrone, provide two constituency 
offices, one in Dungannon and one in Coalisland. Over the last three 
years our surveys show that 30 % of the people we represent on a 
daily basis over housing and other social matters come from the 
Loyalist community. We do not only represent the Catholic com¬ 
munity. We represent those within the areas we are elected from. 

We accept there are limits to our ability to reach the Loyalist 
community, but we are doing our best. 

At the moment your country, Britain, is being ran by 10 Union¬ 
ist MPs. This is occupation in reverse. They are responsible for NHS 
cuts, school closures. They are keeping the Tories in power. 

Unionists talk about representing the working class of the 
Shankill Road, if anyone knows the background of these individ¬ 
uals they will know that they are capitalists who are playing the 
Orange card. They use the grievances of the Shankill Road. 

If unemployment is 70% in the Shankill Road — and I am not 
sure it is — then we condemn that. 

But the people who made it 70% are 
the Unionist politicians. They are part 
of the government administration. 

Do not let anyone tell you that 
these people represent the working 
class. Can the working-class Protes¬ 
tants ever shake off the shackles of 
Unionist control and the Orange 
order? When Larkin tried to organise 
in Belfast, the Orange Order moved in 
at high speed to ensure that he did not get across to working-class 
people. They divided and conquered on behalf of their political mas¬ 
ters, the British government. 

We need to deal with reality. We in Sinn Fein have put out the 
hand of friendship. Too often it has been cut off. 

Francis Molloy summating: I think that people who sit 
here and say Gerry Adams should walk down the Shankill Road say¬ 
ing, “OK lads, let’s sit down and sort out this Six Counties problem,” 
are a bit naive. The reality is that this will not happen. We are say¬ 
ing that you need a conference which the British facilitate. 

Whether you like it or not the problem is the British occupa¬ 
tion of our country. The six occupied counties have a population 
that remains loyal to the British. That is what they were put there 
to do. 

How do we get over that problem? We want to talk to the 
Unionist population. We want to sort out how we can best gov¬ 
ern the island of Ireland. We want a conference of all Irish people. 
We accept that before that conference we would put our policy 
of a unitary state. We accept that that conference may come out 
with alternative ways of governing Ireland. It may be federalism. 
It may be any of a number of ideas. As Republicans we are inter¬ 
ested in such a discussion. 

The Unionists want to go back into Stormont. Maybe we 
should have the all-Irish parliament there. We would see then 
how conciliatory some people are. 

As regards poverty and the Shankill Road. Yes, poverty exists 
— it exists in the same way poverty exists in the Falls Road. The 


nationalist and Unionist politicians agreed to differ and apportion 
out the housing in each area. It did not matter about the standard 
of housing — so long as it kept the people quiet. Poverty in the 
Shankill road is down to years and years of Unionist misrule, fol¬ 
lowed by years and years of direct British misrule. 

To deal with the issue of building workers. Now, I can not 
speak for the IRA; I represent Sinn Fein, a legitimate political party 
with a democratic mandate in Ireland. 

Our policy is for demilitarisation of the situation. There are a 
lot more weapons than those that are held by the IRA. The major 
factor is the British government. The other factor is the loyalist para¬ 
militaries. We believe that the loyalist paramilitaries are armed and 
directed by the British establishment. It is an illusion that the 
British government is the honest broker standing between the 
warring factions. 

There is an old joke in Ireland that the loyalist population will 
fight to the last British soldier. Now I believe that if the British sol¬ 
diers are removed and the British remove the veto then the 
Unionists will sit down with us. They will not be coerced. 

I work with Unionists and Protestants. The idea that Protes¬ 
tants are opposed to every move towards a united Ireland is wrong. 

I went to a conference recently in Dungannon where a Protestant 
woman — an RUC man’s wife — said that she did not believe that 
one million Protestants are opposed to a united Ireland. Part of the 
million Protestants want to discuss how we can get peace. 

The speaker said we did not put forward our policies in the 
Falls Road. I would ask the speaker to stand for election in the Falls 
Road and put forward his policies. We 
will put forward ours. Let’s see who is 
elected. 

The cause of British occupation. The 
reality is that occupation does not cost 
Britain as much as it is supposed. Most 
of the money that is spent in the six 
counties is from the European exche¬ 
quer. The British government is 
supposed to match this money pound for 
pound. Does it do that? No! 

On reconciling differences. People should read our poli¬ 
cies. We have a policy document, “Towards a lasting peace in 
Ireland,” dealing with the process. We are the only party in Ireland 
which has put on paper proposals for ending the conflict. 

We do not have to restate and restate that our policy is to build 
a socialist Ireland. But we also have political reality. Until we can 
decide what type of Ireland we want, there is no point in discussing 
the matter. For those who say “wait until the revolution is here” 
— well, we have not got the time. Our cause is urgent. We want 
to live in peace today. 

You say loyalist violence is simply reactive to IRA violence. This 
is an illusion. Every time nationalism takes some strides forward 
the first thing you see is a renewal of the loyalist paramilitaries. 

Loyalism is defending its privileges and perks. They do not 
want to live in a society where everyone is equal. 

We are saying to the Unionists that we want them to be part 
of the Irish nation. This is better titan what Britain offers. 

We want the British government out of Ireland. They should 
facilitate a conference so that we can talk to the Unionists. 

Sean Matgamna smmnating: The half-truth is the enemy 
of the truth. We have had a series of half-truths from the Sinn Fein 
speaker. There has been much misrepresentation and demagogy. 

Let’s define what we have in common. 

Are we against the Catholics defending themselves? No, we 
are not. Are we unwilling to stand up to the British state? Nonsense! 
We are the only one of the British left groups that has been raided 
by armed police for our stand on Ireland, in the 1970s. 


“We do not have to restate and 
restate that our policy is to build a 
socialist Ireland. But we also have 
political reality. Unitl we can 
decide what type of Ireland we 
want, there is not point in dis¬ 
cussing the matter.” 
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The idea that we are not sympathetic to Republicans who have 
been tortured by the British state is demagogic nonsense. 

There is an Irish political expression — “the politics of the last 
atrocity” — which means that when there are atrocities on each 
side, you can not let your reaction be governed by horror at the 
last atrocity. Six men are killed watching the World Cup and we 
react with horror against the Protestants; go back a bit further to 
last October 11993] and 10 people are killed by the PIRA in the 
Shanldll. Then you react against the Republicans. You can not make 
your mind up by simply saying: the British torture people and that’s 
terrible. You need an overview. 

The problem with the half-truth is that it has no overview. 

The point has been made that Sinn Fein is not socialist. I 
would add that Sinn Fein is not republican! You can not have repub¬ 
licanism in the spirit of Pearse, Connolly and Tone which does not 
regard all the people of Ireland as equal, not just in words but in 
deeds. 

The Declaration of Independence of 1916 plainly states that 
the Republic would treat “all the children of the nation” equally. 
You can not be a republican unless you regard the Protestants as 
having equal rights. Then it becomes a matter of defining their 
rights when they say that they are different from the rest of the 
Irish, and will not be subordinate. 

Padraig Pearse, for example, rejected the idea that you could 
coerce the Protestants, You can not be a republican and treat one 
million people on the island of Ireland as second-class citizens. You 
can not be a republican and regard them as enemies — unless they 
do what the majority wants. You can not coerce them into “con¬ 
sent”. 

About majorities and minorities, we do not just say that the 
minority must submit. For example, in the old United Kingdom the 
Irish were a small minority. If you apply the approach which says 
minorities must obey the majority, the whole idea of Ireland hav¬ 
ing the right to secede has to be rejected. 

Consistent democrats accept that there are minorities within 
minorities. The minority in Ireland has collective rights. They do 
not have the right to oppress Catholics. Their rights may include 
the right to secede. What is wrong with the Six Counties is not that 
it is “a Protestant state for a Protestant people” — what is wrong 
is that it is an imperialist abortion, with a vast Catholic minority. 
So it is untenable. 

The speaker has claimed that Sinn Fein never changed. Sinn 
Fein began in 1904 or 1905 as a monarchist party! It was committed 
to a dual monarchy between Britain and Ireland. It became the 
Republican Party in 1917. It split in 1922-23, and then again with 
De Valera in the mid-twenties. In 1921 the Sinn Fein MPs, in their 
majority, did vote to accept partition. 

All this is small beer -— but it is an example of mystification. 
Another example: it is not true that 75% voted for Sinn Fein in 1918. 
Actually, 48% in Ireland voted for Sinn Fein. Sinn Fein got 73 out 
of 105 seats because 25 seats went to them uncontested in the 
South. It was not such a sweeping majority', though it was a major¬ 
ity. 

I am for that majority. I am for that Sinn Fein. But we should 
try to relate to history as history, not as convenient mythology. 

Francis Molloy made the demagogic point that it is easy to be 
in London and not understand why the Catholics need to defend 
themselves. The truth is that, in its origins, the Provisional IRA had 
nothing at all to do with defending the Catholics. In 1969 when 
sectarian violence started the IRA was a united body led by Stal¬ 
inists, and it had more or less disarmed itself. The IRA had nothing 
to do with defending the Catholic areas! 

As it happens, I was there, in Derry. I know this is the truth. 
The Catholic areas of Belfast and Derry' were barricaded. The 
British army were on one side with machine guns, and we on the 
other side had mainly hurley sticks, not Provisional IRA guns. 


The Provisional IRA split from the older Stalinist-led IRA 
because they failed to defend the Catholics — or so they said. Then 
the Provisional IRA launched a military offensive. 

In 1971-2 they bombed the centre out of most Northern Irish 
cities and towns. That was not defending the Catholics, either. The 
truth is that the Protestant ultras were a small minority of Protes¬ 
tants before the PIRA military offensive of 1971. Afterwards, for 
a while, the ultras became a majority with an armed mass move¬ 
ment, the UDA. There were 35,000 or 40,000 armed people in the 
UDAin 1972. 

I would certainly not argue against the right of the Catholic 
community' to defend itself. But you do not defend yourself by 
declaring you will shoot workers who do any work that can be con¬ 
strued as work for the British state. 

When I spoke earlier on I said that “collaborating” Catholic 
workers could also, in Provisional IRA theory, be shot. But in 
practice it is mainly Protestants. The truth is that the Protestants 

regard the British state as their 


Sinn Fein at 
grass roots is not 
a republican and 
still less a 
socialist force. It 
is a communalist 
movement. In 
the areas of the 
Six Counties 
where Catholics 
have the majority 
it presents itself, 
as these election 
appeals 
demonstrate, 
unashamedly as a 
Catholic sectarian 
movement and 
asks for election 
support on that 
basis. 
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state. 

It is nonsense to suggest it is a matter of British occupied Ire¬ 
land and this is just a war against the British state. This translates 
in a war situation to a war against that part of the population who 
regard the British state as their state. That is why, to a large extent, 
the IRA war is a war against the Protestants. It is a war against Irish 
people. 

Is there a civil war going on? Yes, there is a subterranean civil 
war. In this situation you get the double-talk of the demand for the 
Protestants to sit down “at a table”. If they sit down at a table, what 
happens if they do not agree with you? After six months? A year? 
Will you then accept their right not to be forced into a United Ire- 


would face a massive revolt. If they left then, a united Ireland could 
not be the result. 

If there is to be any type of a United Ireland it will be a fed¬ 
eral united Ireland. A united Ireland without any special protection 
for the minority is utterly ridiculous. It will not happen. 

I found myself reacting to the point that we are denouncing 
the oppressed. It is a powerful emotional argument. But we have 
defended the oppressed! Throughout the 1970s we defended the 
Provisional IRA. We did it partly because it is difficult to disengage 
yourself, to see things clearly, in such a conflict. 

Nevertheless, this is a trick argument. If the oppressed are the 
Northern Ireland Catholics, who the hell says that Sinn Fein rep- 


“We want an intra-Irish solution 
by agreement between the 
sections of the Irish people. Sinn 
Fein want a solution by way of 
Britain strong-arming the 
Protestants! Fantasy could not 
become more fantastical!” 


land? 

The idea that Britain can persuade the Protestants — what does 
it mean? Britain has tried and the Protestants have reacted against 
them. 

It was not the IRA that smashed Britain’s attempts to set up a 
powersharing new political structure — it was the Protestant gen¬ 
eral strike [May 1974].* I think it is true that at the beginning that 
strike probably had a lot of coercion in it. But anyone who denies 
that after the second or third day that general strike was a real, mass 
movement of Protestants — a movement so strong it defeated and 
broke the will of the British government — is living in cloud- 
cuckoo land. 

Britain will not persuade the 

Protestants with a few nice words. _ 

The Protestants do not trust the 
British or the Dublin politicians. The 
call for Britain to “persuade” is really 
a call for Britain to coerce. 

You have the following paradox: 
the Provisional IRA and Sinn Fein — 
which has the same political line — 
demand that Britain coerce the 
Protestants! What could be more non¬ 
sensical than the Provisional IRA - 

trying to coerce the British into coerc¬ 
ing the Protestants into a United Ireland? Yet that is their basic 
“strategy”? 

The Sinn Fein speaker says he wants Unionist consent. This 
is double-talk. You actually want Unionist consent, or else. Or 
else — we will continue to attack you. 

If we plainly sum up what the Provisionals are doing, its non¬ 
sensical character is obvious. The fact is that Sinn Fein does not 
want an Irish solution to the conflict — they want a British solu¬ 
tion! 

The British have played a god-damned awful role. They con¬ 
tinue that role by maintaining the artificial Six Counties entity. But 
the underlying logic of Sinn Fein’s policy is the demand for the 
British to become super-benign fairy godmothers for Irish nation¬ 
alism! 

We want an intra-Irish solution by agreement between the sec¬ 
tions of the Irish people. Sinn Fein want a solution by way of 
Britain strong-arming the Protestants! Fantasy could not become 
more fantastical! 

I think, these days, the British would in principle be willing 
to coerce the Protestants. No section of the British ruling class now 
supports the Protestants in Ireland. Britain has no military interest 
in being in Ireland — as it did during the Second World War and 
even afterwards. Britain certainly has no economic interest in con¬ 
trolling Northern Ireland. 

But, if they tried to get out by coercing the Protestants they 


See Workers' Liberty no 19 for an account of that strike. 


resents the oppressed? In reality, the bourgeois nationalist SDLP 
has more than twice the vote of Sinn Fein. If the Catholics are “the 
oppressed”, then John Hume is their main representative, and the 
demand to uncritically back the oppressed translates into the 
demand to back John Hume! Who says that we must go from sym¬ 
pathising and siding with the oppressed to agreeing with what Sinn 
Fein, or John Hume, say and do? It is a trick argument. 

I have argued today not as a socialist, but as a republican. I 
believe that progress in Ireland is only possible by treating all its 
people equally. As James Connolly said, “Ireland apart from her peo¬ 
ple means nothing to me.” 

Finally, about socialism. Sinn Fein talks about a new Ireland. 

What does that mean? The only new Ire- 

__ land that will get the parasites off our 

backs and stop emigration is an Ireland 
where the working class has taken power. 
That Ireland can not come into being 
without the working class remaking Ire¬ 
land. The key is to unite the working 
class. From this point of view the Provi¬ 
sionals must be doubly condemned. The 
Provisionals have deepened the already 
existing divisions in the working class. 

If this movement ends its military cam¬ 
paign on the basis of accepting that you 
can not coerce the Protestants the Provisionals condemn their 
entire 25 year record. I can understand how people are trapped, 
and drawn in to what the Provos have been doing. That does not 
make it anything less than an historical cul de sac. 

I appeal to those in Sinn Fein who think they are socialists to 
look at their history. It is a history shaped by mystical pseudo-Repub- 
licanism, not by any rational politics, republican or socialist. In 
practice it is Northern Irish Catholic communalism, wrapped up 
in inappropriate “Republican" ideas. It has set back the Irish work¬ 
ing class, Irish unity, Irish Republicanism and Irish socialism — for 
a generation. 

© Francis Malloy and Sean Matgamna were speaking at the 
1994 Workers’ Liberty summer school. 
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What is State 



I NDEPENDENT or third camp socialism 
seems forever doomed to wrestle with die 
divergent views of Stalinism as bureaucratic 
collectivism or state capitalism. One day perhaps 
the conception of Stalinism as a form of indus¬ 
trial feudalism will be reprised as well. Because 
these debates all too often fail to advance fresh 
insights into the workings of contemporary soci¬ 
ety, the entire exercise has always struck many 
comrades as a barren exercise in Marxist 
scholasticism — a wearing succession of superfi¬ 
cial propositional distinedons in search of a 
difference. The “state capitalist” views of say 
Yvon or Ciliga, to take but two well known 
examples, arc merely ideological slicks floating 
on a powerfully graphic sociology of totalitarian 
swill. They provided die generic raw material 
for any meaningful theory of Stalinism. Yet, 
however weakly they knit together the empiri¬ 
cal data, such pioneering efforts had the great 
merit of drawing a fundamental demarcation 
between their subject matter and revolutionary 
socialism; between a modern slavery which had 
in its sheer sweep few antecedents and a libera¬ 
tion movement with an ambidon no less 
immodest of uprooting all exploitadon and 
oppression, of establishing a classless society of 
free and equal citizens. 

Clearly then the first and evidently — given 
the lamentable state of what passes for a left — 
the most decisive step towards political clarity 
continues to be the repudiation of Stalinism as 
antithetical and repugnant to every principle 
and value of revolutionary socialism. Of course, 
this is a never ending struggle given the degree 
of romantic: nonsense and sappy nostalgia that 
still surrounds Stalinist movements and cer tain 
charismatic niling Stalinist personalities. The 
necessary next refinement in political under¬ 
standing is to provide a coherent and convincing 
account of Stalinism’s origins, how this antiso¬ 
cialist collectivism reproduces and what factors 
explain its fundamental dynamics and decline. 
Whether new facts fit old patterns is more titan 
a matter of terminology and classification. Engels 
says somewhere that although brushes are bris¬ 
tle-bearing entities, classifying them as mammals 
won’t malre them lactate. If state capitalists are 
to provide more than a mammalian-brush theory 
they might, for instance, explain how Lenin's 
theory of imperialism is applicable to Stalinism, 
or how the law of value operates in parallel fash¬ 
ion and what forms of crises endemic to that 
society are rooted in the self-expansion of capi¬ 
tal. 

Martin. Thomas [WZ34], it seems to me, 
instead raises a tenth rate objection to bureau¬ 



cratic collectivism by advancing a proposition 
which few in the Workers’ Part)’ camp after 
1941 would challenge, namely that Stalinist bar¬ 
barism was neither post-capitalist, nor 
transitional to socialism. That bureaucratic col¬ 
lectivism, including those that manifest 
themselves in non-Stalinist forms, represents an 
“aberrant episode within the capitalist era" how¬ 
ever is a proposition where anti-Stalinists such as 
Mardn and adherents to bureaucratic collec¬ 
tivism might part company. 

As a matter of historical record, the original 
1940 Shachtmanite position contained formula¬ 
tions of “bureaucratic collectivism” as inimical 
to socialism yet economically superior to capital¬ 
ism owing to its foundation in a “more advanced 
form of property, namely state property.” This 
pained and unconvincing effort at reconciling 
bureaucratic collectivism with Trotsky’s argu¬ 
ment in The Revolution Betrayed was jettisoned 
in later formulations and in any case challenged 
at die outset by a more farseeing and theoreti- 
cally rounded formularion on the part of Carter 
and others. This version flatly denied Stalinism’s 
potential "to establish either a progressive or sta¬ 
ble economic and social order “ and held it to be 
a “bastard path backward” that “arrive(d) on the 
scene of history as an expression of world social 
reaction at a time ... when die working class is 
the only social power which can bring about die 
progressive transformadon of society." Thus 
even in 1940, the issues that Martin insists on 
highlighting were already germinating within 
the political culture of the Workers’ Party. 

Martin takes umbrage at Shachtman’s 
apparent reliance on Hilferding and “common 
sense," as unworthy conspirators against the 
originator of the theory of state capitalism, 
namely Engels himself. Martin's spiritual fore¬ 
bears on this matter, the Johnson-Forrest 
tendency, all but claimed Engels as a facdonal 
member. Worse still for poor Shachtman — and 
perhaps it was pure charity on Martin’s part to 
have left this unsaid — Hilferding not only 
denied the capitalist character of Stalinism, but 
the logical viability of bureaucratic collectivism 
as well. 'The “bureaucracy,” Hilferding averred, 

“is not an independent bearer of power. In 
accordance widi its structure as well as func¬ 
tion, it is only an instrument in the hands of the 
real rulers...It receives but does not give 
orders." 

The totalitarian state in all its forms was in 
Hilferding’s formulation the monstrous product 
of an unlimited personal dictatorship. If discred¬ 
iting Hilferding leaves old Shachtman with only 
“common sense,” then, as Chesterton once 
pointed out, in the real world it is sometimes 
necessary to alert theoreticians and scholars of 
earthquakes in progress and elephants jumping 
from skylights. It seems to me that it must truly 
be raining pachyderms when one insists that 
capitalism can exist without individual capitalist 


property, without individual capitalist profits 
and where workers are state slaves. 

Is there in Engels the faint outline of a the¬ 
ory of an “integral’’ state capitalism? First it 
might be noted that Engels fits his exposition in 
a broad schematic suggesting that state capital¬ 
ism, far from being an aberration, is a step along 
the rnarche generate of history. This is not a 
trivial point, since state capitalist proponents 
annex tendencies which are held to appear in 
advanced stages of Western capitalism and apply 
them to formations which developed front the 
degeneration of a proletarian revolution in a 
backwards capitalist nation or to particular prob¬ 
lems of decolonization. 

More important, Engels provides the image 
not of a bureaucratic capitalist class or a bureau¬ 
cracy which is in some metaphysical sense the 
agent of capitalism, but of a functionless capital¬ 
ist class, now historically meaningless to die 
advance of society, but one which still neverthe¬ 
less privately appropriates the profits generated 
from bureaucratic exploitation owing to its con¬ 
trol of the state. “All social functions of the 
capitalist are now performed by salaried employ¬ 
ees. The capitalist has no longer any other social 
activity than that of pocketing revenue, clipping 
coupons and gambling on the stock 
exchange..." This then, is not an “integral" state 
capitalism, but the outline of a hybrid state. The 
social relations of production are no longer capi¬ 
talist. indeed the capitalist class is no longer 
indispensable to the existing and evolving prop¬ 
erty relations. But the state, operating in Engels 
words as “a capitalist machine” for the private 
appropriation of surplus-labor, remains deci¬ 
sively in the hands of the bourgeoisie. For this 
reason and this reason alone, state property does 
not eliminate tile capitalistic character of the 
productive forces. All that Engels’ theory sug¬ 
gests is that capitalist concentration eventually 
brings a new class to possess the means of pro¬ 
duction. But there is nothing in the theory that 
assures that tills new class will necessarily be the 
class of producers, although neither he nor Marx 
envisioned any alternative scenario. What is 
assured is that once the state passes from the 
hands of the rentier capitalist class the last tie 
would be severed between the emerging system 
and anything remotely resembling capitalism; 
that the productive forces would loose their cap¬ 
italist function, a function rerained under such 
circumstances only in the most tentative and 
derivative of manners. 

The attempt to provide state capitalism 
with a deeper meaning as a “surplus-value” pro¬ 
ducing system, in effect a non-capitalist 
capitalism, is similarly unconvincing. To the 
extent that Stalinism maintains basic social 
antagonisms in the unequal distribution of the 
conditions of production and the means of sub¬ 
sistence, in social and managerial hierarchy and 
in exploitation as does capitalism, merely proves 
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that it as well as all other class societies share 
common social attributes. Moreover merely 
because Stalinism is a social economy, where 
needs are satisfied through exchange — as 
opposed to one composed of self-sufficient pro¬ 
ducers — hardly indicates that it is a commodity 
producing society. Even socialism would be 
exchange-based. It is not the satisfaction of 
wants however which drives commodity pro¬ 
duction, but the amassment of values. 

Exploitation under capitalism alone is effected 
through the exchange of labor power as com¬ 
modity in the marketplace. This transaction lias 
no meaningful analog under Stalinism, because 
the worker does not possess labor-power as a 
commodity. The pricing process considered 
comprehensively is not merely a matter of social 
accounting under capitalism, but a manner of 
spontaneous self-regulation. The production of 
commodity values performs the parametric func¬ 
tions of signalling profitable sectors as poles for 
additional accumulation, adjusting market com¬ 
petition,, fixing the rate of exploitation and 
choking off excess accumulations of value 
through crises. The surplus product under Stal¬ 
inism no longer requires market competition to 
be realized; it derives its specific material charac¬ 
ter and its distribution from the conscious 
decision of state planning agencies. To the 
extent that quasi-market relations exist under 
classical Stalinism they do so as an expedient, 
mther than a necessity even if forced upon the 
system through external circumstances. 

Bukharin summarized the situation tellingly: 

"Were the commodity character of production 
to disappear (for instance, through the organiza¬ 
tion of ail world economy as a gigantic state 
trust...) wc would have an entirely new eco¬ 
nomic form. This would be capitalism no longer 
for the production of commodities would have 
disappeared; still less would it be socialism, for 
the power of one class over the other would 
have remained (and even grown stronger). Such 
an economic system would, most of all, resem¬ 
ble a slaveowning economy where the slave 
market is absent.” 

If Sliachtman judged any theory of state 
capitalism resting on Engels to be a half-digested 
distortion as applied to Stalinism, it was Trotsky, 
one should recall, who denied the theory itself, 
much less any application of it, all conceivable 
coherency; an offense, it is also worth remem¬ 
bering, that he did not extend to the theory of 
bureaucratic collectivism. “Such a regime (of 
state capitalism — BF) never existed, however, 
and because of profound contradictions among 
the proprietors themselves, never will exist — 
the more so since, in its quality of universal 
repository of capitalist property, the state would 
be too tempting an object of social revolution." 

On an even more basic level, the corporate 
bureaucracy under capitalism does not develop 
into a new class, because as soon as it becomes 
an owner of capital it is absorbed into the 
already existing social structure. But other 
hybrid social formations did exist and do exist 
— the most striking current exemplar being Stal¬ 
inist China. There the bureaucracy, with its 
roots in state property, increasingly seeks to sus¬ 
tain itself by a secondary plundering of tire ever 
expanding capitalist base. Still too, the phenom¬ 
enon exists in Western capitalism as well, where 
the state bureaucracy accesses and controls — 


without private ownership — vast sectors of 
capitalistically generated surplus value and does 
so arguably far beyond that minimally required 
to secure the general conditions of capitalist 
exploitation and social cohesion. Tire “Republi¬ 
can revolution" in the US and the downsizing of 
“big government" are reflections of the current 
stage in that struggle and have their echoes 
throughout the capitalist world. 

Bureaucratic collectivism sought to provide 
a unified explanation for the emergence of an 
independent state bureaucracy as third social 
force in society. The theory accounted for this 
rising phenomenon in the disintegration and 
degeneration of capitalism and capitalist imperi¬ 
alism following the first world war and the 
failure of the working class to organize its forces 
to overcome the system. This created a social 
vacuum that was filled by the state bureaucracy, 
which stabilizes and holds society together in a 
collectivist, albeit anti-socialist and reactionary 
fashion. This new system emerged in the Soviet 
Union first because the indigenous capitalism 
had already been uprooted by a workers’ revolu¬ 
tion and because the international forces 
supporting capitalist restoration were at their 
economic nadir. It rose later in the Western 
nations, both under fascist and democratic 
regimes, due to the unliquidated nature of the 
Great Depression, and persists to this day owing 
to the inability of private capital accumulation to 
provide the vigor and momentum necessary to 
roll back the state sector without the reoccur¬ 
rence of massive and prolonged social 
dislocation. 

“State Capitalism" adds little to advance the 
analysis of modern society. It remains terminally 
mired in confusion, a futile exercise in banging 
round pegs into square holes. 

Barry Finger 



T OM Macara’s account of the left and 
defence of Bengali Brick Lane in 1978 
[Workers' Liberty 36] raises questions for 
socialists about the balance between socialists’ 
proper concern with building their own organi¬ 
sation — in 1978, the SWP — and responsibility 
to the broader struggle. It is a sad fact that the 
Communist Party in 1936 despite everything 
behaved better than most of the “revolutionary 
left” at Brick Line, 1978. 

For socialists, the correct response to fas- 


BRICK 

Interprets the events in the 
context of the anti-racist struggle, 
with informed historical 
perspective and a critique of the 
role of the CRE. 

By Kenneth Leech. Stepney Books 
Publications, £3.95 


cism must be — stamp on it. We cannot rely on 
die state to disperse the fascist gangs who — if 
our class achieves a revolutionary situation — 
will be the last defence of capitalism. This 
means physically opposing fascists wherever 
they appear, unless it is physically impossible; 
no other excuse will suffice. Quite aside from 
being dangerous this can be inconvenient, and 
in 1978 for some so-called socialists opposing 
fascism was ’inconvenient’ or, radier, not as 
much political capital could be gained from 
fighting fascism in East London as from singing 
about it at a rock concert. 

In the late 1970s fascism was on the march. 
'Hie National Front had thousands of members 
• far more than their spawn the British 
National Party do today — and they were organ¬ 
ising in East London. 

In the summer of 1977, despite the protec¬ 
tion of die police, their attempt to march 
through South London was defeated by a combi¬ 
nation of socialist anti-fascists and loc;d black 
youth in die Battle of Lewisham. Partly as a 
result of this anti-fascist victory, the SWP 
launched the Anti-Nazi League in tandem widi 
Rock Against Racism, supposedly as a broad 
body dedicated to fighting racism. Its principal 
purpose was in fact for die SWP to gain recruits. 

Tiie ANL had the involvement of odier 
socialist groups, but fundamentally it was run by 
and for the SWP. The ANL organised opposition 
to the fascists nationally, made propaganda 
against them and shared platforms with liberals, 
churchmen, and anyone who nominally 
opposed fascism and would speak on an ANL / 
SWP platform. 

The most valuable work the SWP con¬ 
tributed to anti-fascism was the way it brought 
huge numbers of young people into politics 
through huge carnivals and concerts. These 
events were great as a means of building sup¬ 
port, but they were not in and of themselves 
political. They were no substitute for the 
bedrock activity of anti-fascists — physical oppo 
sidon. But they were highly successful for the 
SWP in terms of “visibility’’ and recruits. Objec¬ 
tively there is nothing wrong with a ’front’ 
group like this provided that it does not boost 
“the party” to die detriment of the movement. 

For die SWP, the main if not the only reason 
these events were held was to serve “die party”, 
not the movement — certainly not the blacks 
and Asians being subjected to racist attack. Brick 
Lane ’78 proved that. 

The conflict of interest between narrow 
SWP recruitment and doing the job of a revolu¬ 
tionary party in die world around us came to a 
head in the summer and autumn of 1978 — in 
race conflict terms the real “summer of hate’’. By 
July skinheads had murdered three Asians, the 
most notable murder, of Altab AH, sparking off 
sit-downs and protests throughout the Asian East 
End. An anonymous policeman killed Blair 
Peach — who hacl recently been expelled from 
the SWP — with a weighted cosh. Hundreds of 
blacks and Asians had been assaulted, some 
maimed; and die NF were growing in numbers 
and organisation — they organised systematic 
attacks in the East End. Using a local mini-cab 
firm’s radio equipment, they co-ordinated tiieir 
attacks. 

Continues on page 46 
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REVIEWS 




T HE sometimes inspired 
vulgarian Mel Brooks 
once put prancing Nazis 
on a stage and had them per¬ 
form a musical comedy 
number, “Springtime for Hitler 
and Germany”. That was in the 
1968 film, The Producers. For 
reasons of their own the pro¬ 
ducers of an expensive stage 
show wanted it to be a flop 
and thought the “Hitler” num¬ 
ber would sink it. But no. 
People took it for satire and 
the show was a hit. 

Nobody could mistake 
Evita for satire or believe 
Andrew Lloyd-Webber and Tim 
Rice wrote the show intending 
it to be a flop. Yet the funda¬ 
mental idea — a musical about 
Eva Peron, wife and political 
partner of the Argentinian dic¬ 
tator Juan Peron — is nearly, 
not quite but nearly, as awful 
as having mincing SS men do a 
high-kicking stage musical 
number in celebration of 
Hitler. 

Peronism was not quite 
fascism. It was a nationalist- 
populist movement created 
around one faction of the 
Argentinian military, but mod¬ 
elled on Mussolini’s fascist 
movement. (Peron went to 
Italy to study it.) In the mid 
forties and after, its closest 
international links were with 
Franco’s fascist Spain. 

In an act of deliberate 
political solidarity, Peron’s 
Argentina provided vast num¬ 
bers of fleeing Nazi war 
criminaLs with a refuge. The 
regime was notoriously anti- 
semitic. 

True, the Peronists, 
destroying the old Argentinian 
labour movement, did build up 
their own labour movement as 
one element of the populist 
support on which they rested 
themselves, using Argentina’s 
accumulated reserves of 
wealth for a while to placate 
and buy off layers of the work¬ 


ing class. In that Peronism 
was, if you like, “better” than 
both fascism and Stalinism. 

But it was nevertheless a nasty 
right-wing authoritarianism. 

The story of Eva Peron’s 
rise from ‘showgirl’ and high 
class prostitute to the position 
of almost-equal partner with 
the dictator is, to be sure, a 
spectacular one. For a parallel 
you have to look to the story 
of Theodora, the Constantino¬ 
ple ‘sex worker’ who married 
the 6th century Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian. Eva Peron built her 
popularity by talcing control of 
the institutions of charity and 
identifying their activities with 
herself and her husband’s 
regime. 

Peronism is not the most 
obvious subject for a musical 
show, yet, over two decades, 
Evita has been spectacularly 
successful. One of its songs, 
“Don’t Cry For Me Argentina” 
— the tune of which is in part 
plagiarised from the old song, 
“Rose Marie” — was a great 
pop success. Now we have 
Evita the film. 

The production has 
tremendous energy and pace, 
the performances are power¬ 
ful and convincing, especially 
Madonna as Eva Peron. The 
music — opera-like, the ‘dia¬ 
logue’ is sung — is non-stop 
and the story, from Eva’s 
childhood to her death, 
unfolds like a pageant, 
explained and sometimes 
counterpointed by a continu¬ 
ous singing commentary. The 
dramatic confrontation-points 
are hurried through, with 
commentary, more illustrated 
show or time-starved TV 
advert story than drama. The 
effect is of distancing and 
alienation. 


I hated it — not only the 
idea of it, but what they make 
of it. I love old musicals but I 
longed for diis to stop. My two 
companions felt the same. I 
would have left if I had not 
been reviewing it. 

The commentator is Che 
Guevara, no less! His com¬ 
ments are presented as a 
critical counterpoint to Eva’s 
doings and concerns. Antonio 
Banderas as “Che” appears in 
various roles in innumerable 
scenes as The Witness, the 
“Chorus”. He is Eva’s alter ego. 

This is the movie’s device 
— vinegar on greasy chips — 
for making the story of the 
dictator’s moll palatable, and 
evidently it works for many 
people who could not other¬ 
wise stomach “Springtime for 
Eva and Argentina”. Yet it is 
entirely spurious. “Che” dis¬ 
plays angry body language and 
sometimes spits out his words, 
but — except for one dream 
exchange in which Eva 
excuses herself for not aiming 
at ‘impossible’ things — little 
of substance is said. It is style 
and form, not substance. TV 
advert stuff, in fact. 

Everything here is banal¬ 
ity. You notice that the sung 
language is flat, everyday, 
cliche ridden, leavened only 
by a few bad rhymes and half¬ 
rhymes. Then you notice that 
the cliches are the high points! 

And it is enormously, 
overwhelmingly, astonishingly 
vulgar — what it depicts, how 
it depicts it, and the language 
in which it expresses it. Eva 
engages in ostentatious and 
very conspicuous consump¬ 
tion. The “high life” is that of 
the vulgar rich. That is the 
show’s own measure of Eva’s 
“success”. 


Evita loves Eva and 
approves of her. This show’s 
hit song “Don’t Cry for Me 
Argentina” is “I Did it My Way” 
— the self-worshipping 
anthem of middle aged narcis¬ 
sistic dimwits who in real life 
always did it someone else’s 
way, and are now forever 
stuck with the match — only 
with more sombre music. 

What is Evita? Though it 
dates from the mid-70s, Evita 
is really a camp celebration of 
the values, the concerns, the 
morality and the shameless 
vulgarity of the Thatcher era. 
Right now, the smug Tories, 
Lloyd-Webber and Rice, are 
possibly busy writing “Maggie, 
the Musical” or maybe “big- 
hearted Eva” — Braun this 
time. 

Sinead Ash 



T HE bungled attempt to rig 
Radio 4's Today Programme 
“Personality of the Year" 
poll in favour of Tony Biair was 
one of the more amusing contri¬ 
butions to the panto season. It 
also told us a lot about the mental¬ 
ity of the young sycophants who 
inhabit Millbank Tower, whose 
sole mission on earth appears to 
be to build a bizarre personality 
cult around a grinning nonentity. 

But what of the mentality of 
the 'personality' at the centre of 
this rather feeble cult? Most of the 
rank and file of the Labour Party 
appear to regard A. Blair Esq. as a 
personable opportunist who can 
get the Tories out and might just 
prove to be a bit more radical in 
government than he is in opposi¬ 
tion. A growing band of us think 
he is a devious, sanctimonious 
Christian Democrat who has 
already succeeded in destroying 
much of what made the Labour 
Party worth supporting and who, 
in government, would usher in an 
authoritarian neo-Thatcherite 
regime. 

Former Labour MP Leo Abse 
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clearly agrees with the latter the¬ 
sis in all but one respect: Blair 
isn’t devious, he’s mad. As an 
accomplished amateur Freudian, 
Abse doesn’t put it as bluntly as 
that. He talks in terms of a “frac¬ 
tured psyche”, a desire for 
"permanent adolescent androg¬ 
yny” and a “yearning to return to 
the womb” (Abse’s explanation 
for Blair’s much-vaunted enthusi¬ 
asm for rock music). 

As with his previous work 
on Margaret Thatcher, Abse 
locates the source of his subject’s 
psychosis in a dysfunctional child¬ 
hood and an ambivalent 
relationship with a domineering 
father. In Thatcher’s case (accord¬ 
ing to Abse) the resultant 
psychosis was tempered by mar¬ 
riage to the relatively stable 
Dennis: in Blair’s, the problem 
was compounded by marriage to 
the equally psychotic Cherie. 

Most of this stuff is, of 
course, no more than highly spec¬ 
ulative psycho-babble. But there 
arc moments when Abse hits the 
nail on the head: the fascistic 
overtones of the rhetorical obses¬ 
sion with “youth” and “rebirth”, 
for instance. Abse is at his most 
perceptive in his description of 
the Blair court, heaving with 
“homoerotic” rivalries and driven 
by an Oedipai need to deny and 
destroy the ‘Old’ Labour heritage: 
“As they seek to kill off the 
fathers, the courageous young¬ 
sters, manned with piss proud 
erections, dare to obliterate the 
reality that the most radical 
Labour government was led by 
old men.’’ 

As you have probably gath¬ 
ered by now, this book is 
essentially a gutsy, ’Old’ Labour 
diatribe against the Blair entry-job 
on the party and its accompany¬ 
ing personality-cult. You can take 
or leave the psycho-babble, but in 
a political culture that encourages 
the rigging of radio popularity 
polls and Labour spokespersons 
(the egregious Janet Anderson in 
a Daily Telegraph interview) 
claiming to be sexually excited by 
the Great Leader, Abse’s pseudo- 
psychoanalysis is a timely breath 
of fresh air. 

And it suggested to this 
reviewer that in campaigning to 
destroy Tony Blair the politician 
wc are bringing a life-affirming 
catharsis to Tony Blair the human 
being. 

Jim Denham 
"The Man Behind the Smile: 

Tony Blair and the Politics 

of Perversion" 
is published by Robson 
at £16.95 
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brackets 


T HE best-known of the Liv¬ 
erpool poets who came to 
prominence in the 1960s 
is Roger McGough, recently 
voted Britain’s favourite poet. 
Another, Adrian Henri, once 
wrote a poem as a preface to 
the Labour Party manifesto. 

Brian Patten, who has just 
brought out a new volume, 
Armada, is perhaps the least 
recognised of the Liverpool 
poets. McGough and Patten 
have also produced collections 
of children’s poetry. All three 
are known for mixing humour 
with bleak pictures of reality. 

Brian Patten is preoccu¬ 
pied with love. Storm Damage 
[1988] was for middle-aged 
people contemplating how far 
their love lives have veered 
from their youthful ideal. Dis¬ 
illusion appears in other areas 
of life. One of the most vivid 
poems in Storm Damage is 
about the junked idealism of 
the hippy generation. 

Where are all those long¬ 
haired optimists now? 
The barbers are standing over 
their graves, gloating. 

In attics and basements 
Their children are playing 
With junk-beads, 

Inside the yellow, infantile 
magazines 
That celebrate ghost- 
revolutions 
Earwigs are nesting, 

In crematoriums 
Old protest songs are 
regurgitated 
As piped rnuzak. 

So much hoped for, so little 
altered: 

On the stock market 
Community workshops 
Appear as listed companies. 

Outside 

The same truncheons 
Rising and falling. 

Batons conducting 
Man’s history, ignoring 
His passing fashions, his 
illusions. 

His political poems are 
sometimes trite — he doesn’t 


spend as much time analysing 
society as readers of this mag¬ 
azine! — but this one is 
excellent. Patten still thinks 
the world stinks. 

Now, in Armada, Brian 
Patten writes for people whose 
parents are dying. Romantic 
love takes a back seat as he 
remembers his mother. 

The final poem in Storm 
Damage was a funny parody 
of the history of English litera¬ 
ture. The final poem in 
Armada is “The Brackets”, a 
funny, grim poem reminding 
his contemporaries they are 
about to drop off the assembly 
line of life. 

I look dotvti the contents list 
at the poets’ names — 
de la Mare (1873-1956) 

Ear jeon (1881-1965) 

Graves (1895-1985) 

... Henri, Mitchell, McGough 
■— watch it mates, 

The brackets, any day now. 

He has a way to go yet, 
though, and hopefully he’ll 
cheer up soon, because, how¬ 
ever miserable he gets, or 
however much his poems 
reflect the thoughts of a mid¬ 
dle-aged and soon to be old 
man, he can still jump into the 
head of younger people and 
write about bullying or 
dyslexia or disaffection — 
from their perspective. 

The Minister for Exams 
When 1 was a child I sat an 
exam. 

The test ivas so simple 
There was no tvay I could fail. 

Ql. Describe the taste of the 
moon. 

It tastes like Creation I wrote, 
it has the flavour of starlight. 

... Yet today, many years later, 
for my living I sweep the 
streets 

or clean out the toilets of the 
fat hotels. 

Why? Because constantly I 
failed my exams. 

Why? Welt, let me set a test. 

Ql. How large is a child’s 
imagination? 

Q2. How shalloiv is the soul of 
the Minister for Exams? 

Joan Trevor 
"Armada" is published by 
Flamingo and costs £5.99. 


From page 44 

Once the fascist intention 
to march on Bengali East Lon¬ 
don at the same time as the 
carnival was clear, the duty of 
socialists was also dear: cancel 
the carnival and organise for the 
defence of Brick Lane. A real 
revolutionary movement could 
have done that. Fundamentally 
concerned with "party advan¬ 
tage” rather than the struggle, 
the SWP could not do this. So, 
to begin with they hummed and 
hawed over the accuracy of 
reports of fascist intentions, and 
then, when decision time came, 
they refused to cancel the carni¬ 
val, or even to organise a serious 
additional effort in Brick Lane. 

Their reason: ‘We won’t let 
the NF spoil our carnival, we 
won’t be intimidated.’ And so as 
a result a small group of social¬ 
ists and anti-fascists rallied to 
“defend Brick Lane”, while 
100,000 crammed into Brock- 
well Park. Even ten percent of 
these carnival goers would have 
been enough to see off the 
1,500 thugs who marched, and 
then plausibly boasted 'we can 
march anywhere in England.’ 
Some shop windows were 
smashed, a few people were 
attacked, a community was 
besieged, scum were allowed to 
march with impunity and subse¬ 
quently encouraged to continue 
terrorising and maiming. 

The disgrace of Brick Lane 
hastened the demise of the ANL 
as a serious organisation. (The 
SWP revived it in the early ’90s). 
Their betrayal of the East End — 
and black and Asian people in 
general — earned them the title 
of ‘white wankers’ who played 
at anti-racism, and discredited 
the “wliite left” in general. 

After the Battle of 
Lewisham in 1977, Socialist 
Worker made the conclusive 
argument: “The NF are Nazis — 
and there's only one way to deal 
with them... every successful 
march, every' successful attack 
on black people, builds up the 
mood of exhilaration that stops 
their followers seeking for the 
real causes of their despair... to 
those who denounce us we say: 
if you had been in Germany in 
1933, and you knew then what 
you know now about the Nazis, 
would you have sat at home and 
waited for reason to prevail?" — 
or danced in Rrockwell Park? 

Bobby Baker 
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T HE trade unions are the basic defence 
organisations of the working class. 
They carry out several positive func¬ 
tions: providing elementary resistance to 
exploitation; defending the immediate eco¬ 
nomic interests of workers; developing 
class consciousness and organisation 
amongst workers; and creating a training 
school for working class activists. 

Marx and Engels were the first social¬ 
ists to clearly grasp these positive functions. 
The unions became central to their con¬ 
ception of socialism from below. As Marx 
argued in the 1840s: 

“There exists a class of philanthropists, 
and even of socialists who consider strikes 
as very mischievous to the interests of the 
‘workingman himself... 

“I am, on the very contrary, convinced 
that the alternate rise and fall of wages, 
and the continual conflict between masters 
and men resulting therefrom, are, in the 
present organisation of industry, the indis¬ 
pensable means of holding up the spirit of 
the labouring classes, of combining them 
into one great organisation against the 
encroachments of the ruling class, and of 
preventing them from becoming apathetic, 
thoughtless, more or less well-fed instru¬ 
ments of production. In a state of society 
founded upon the antagonism of classes, if 
we want to prevent slavery in fact as well 
as in name, we must accept war. 

“In order to rightly appreciate the 
value of strikes and combinations, we must 
not allow ourselves to be blinded by the 
apparent insignificance of their economi¬ 
cal results, but hold, above all things, in 
view of their moral and political conse¬ 
quences. Without the great alternate 
phases of dullness, prosperity, over-excite¬ 
ment, crisis and distress, which modern 
industry traverses in periodically recurring 
cycles, with the up and down of wages 
resulting from them, as with the constant 
warfare between masters and men closely 
corresponding with those variations in 
wages and profits, the working classes of 
Great Britain, and all of Europe, would be 
a heart-broken, a weak-minded, a worn- 
out, unresisting mass, whose 
self-emancipation would prove as impos¬ 
sible as that of the slaves of Ancient Greece 
and Rome.” 

As our socialism is a class-movement 
socialism, we must direct our attention to 
where the class is organised, in the first 
place the trade unions. Through our work 
in the unions we can root our tendency in 
the class and in the workplaces. 

Trade union organisations — even the 




least bureaucratised — have their own lim¬ 
itations. Marx explained in Wages, Price 
and Profit: 

“At the same time, and quite apart 
from the general servitude involved in the 
wages system, the working class ought not 
to exaggerate to themselves the ultimate 
working of these everyday struggles. They 
ought not to forget that they are fighting 
with effects, but not with the causes of 
those effects; that they are retarding the 
downward movement, but not changing its 
direction; that they are applying palliatives, 
not curing the malady. 

“They ought, therefore, not to be 
exclusively absorbed in these unavoidable 
guerrilla fights incessantly springing up 
from the never ceasing encroachments of 
capital or changes of the market. They 
ought to understand that, with all the mis¬ 
eries that it imposes upon them, the 
present system simultaneously engenders 
the material conditions and the social forms 
necessary for an economical reconstruction 
of society. 

“Instead of the conservative motto, ‘A 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work!’ they 
ought to inscribe on their banner the rev¬ 
olutionary watchword, ‘Abolition of the 
wages system!’ 

“.. .Trades unions work well as centres 
of resistance against the encroachments 
of capital. They fail generally from limiting 
themselves to a guerrilla war against the 
effects of the existing system, instead of 
simultaneously trying to change it, instead 
of using their organised forces as a lever for 
the final emancipation of the working class, 
that is to say, the ultimate abolition of the 
wages system.” 

On top of these limitations another 
problem has developed: the trade union 
bureaucracy. The working class does not 
develop power and wealth organically, as 
part of society it is destined to supplant and 
outgrow. Its nearest organic equivalent to 
the intellectual and political representa¬ 
tives which the pre-revolutionary 
bourgeoisie threw up is the trade union 
bureaucrat. 

But these bureaucrats (like all workers 
who have not made a conscious break to 
socialist politics) are dominated, more or 
less, by bourgeois ideas: indeed they are a 
major channel for the consolidation of 
bourgeois ideas in the working class. In 
addition, the officials normally earn con¬ 
siderably more than the average in the 
trade they represent. They adopt a petty- 
bourgeois mode of life and grow away 
from the realities of working class life. 


Over time the bureaucracy is an unsta¬ 
ble social layer which develops out of the 
working class and then finds itself in a posi¬ 
tion as a negotiator between the working 
class and capital. The bureaucracy and the 
capitalists are organically linked together. 
They work together to maintain the system. 

The bureaucrats’ relationship to the 
working class is parasitic. The bureaucracy 
needs the working class, the working class 
does not need the bureaucracy. 

As the trade union bureaucracy devel¬ 
ops, trade union democracy declines. This 
inevitably generates movements of the rank 
and file against the bureaucracy, but not 
necessarily a rank and file movement. A sus¬ 
tained, co-ordinated and organised 
movement of this kind generally requires 
a political tendency to provide it with some 
backbone and permanence. It is one of 
our central aims to help build a new rank 
and file movement. 

We take whatever small beginnings 
exist, but seek to build rank and file groups 
based on the structures of the union 
branches, shop stewards committees etc. 
rather than just collections of individual 
members of left groups. 

They should take disputes seriously, 
respond quickly and attempt to seize the 
initiative. Where necessary they should 
attempt to function as an alternative lead¬ 
ership in the union. As the old slogan goes, 
“if the leaders won’t lead, then the rank and 
file must.” 

We should advocate trade union 
democracy and fighting politics as the cut¬ 
ting edge of such bodies. Why? Trade 
union democracy’ provides an antidote to 
the pressures of bourgeoisification, while 
‘fighting policies’ allows us to reach out to 
wider layers of militants who may not con¬ 
sider themselves socialist, but who wish to 
fight. 

If we adopt this approach then we 
can draw out the political logic of, for 
instance, a consistent fight for a shorter 
working week and full employment — 
which puts the needs of the workers above 
the dictates of profit making — without 
presenting our demands in the form of an 
ultimatum. 

This is how the Minority Movement, 
the Communist-led rank and file move¬ 
ment the 1920s proceeded. They linked the 
struggle against wage cuts in the mines to 
the question of a workers’ government by 
way of the nationalisation of the coal indus¬ 
try under workers’ control, as a way of 
imposing a cut in hours not jobs. 

Tom Rigby 
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Saturday 8 ■ Sunday 
9 February 1997 

South Camden Community 
School, London NW1 


The 196^ 

EreaMwn of 

the consensus 

11 

The “affluent worker 
and the “end ol 
class struggle” 

Seedbed of the Left: 
Labour’s youth and 
the Marxist Left 

The Vietnam war 

The student rebellion 

May '68: France 

Ireland, socialism 
and nationalism 


Into tIte 1990s: 

World Order 

breaks down the MOVEMENT 


Workers jailed: 

The Pentonville Five 

From the Three Day 
Week to Social 
Contract 

The Left and Europe 

Portuguese revolution 

Black workers and the 
rise of the National 
Front 


Poland and 
Solidarnosc 

War in the Falklands 

The battle for the 
Labour Party 

How Thatcher tri¬ 
umphed: Eddie 
Shah and the print 
unions 

The great miners* 
strike, 1984-5 


STAliNisiVI ColUpSEd 

DEfEATii\q iLe Poll Tax 

IsraeI, PaIesune Ai\d tTie 
livnifAdA 

ThE ENd of ApART^Eid 

FiqLuiNq foR a worLers' 

qOVERNIVlENT: TflE 
STRuqqlE AqAiNST BkiR 

REFouNdiNq Marxist 
sociaIIsm 


Registration starts at 11am on Saturday 8 February - Sessions end at 5.30pm. 
Sunday 9 February - Sessions begin at 11am and end at 4pm. 

HOW to get there The event is being held at South Camden Community School. Charrinqton Street, London NW1. 

Tickets for the event 

Tickets bought in advance are: £12 (waged) / £10 (low-waged/student with grant) / £6 (unwaged/student without 
grant) for both days, from: WL Publications, PO Box 823, London SE15 4NA. (Cheques to "WL Publications".) 
















